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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is two-fold. It is to 
provide n brief sketch of Christianity at work in 
India today and to stimulate thought upon some 
of the fundamental problems of the missionary 
enterprise. The author makes no claim to having 
solved these problems. He endeavours to present 
•certain basic materials and then to present such 
<juestions as will help the reader to come to his own 
■conclusions. His interest is not in promoting 
uniformity, but in encouraging thought. If the 
Christian Church is to influence the life of the 
Orient it must be engaged continually in the task 
r*A re-interpreting its function. If the following 
pages are of any help, I shall be glad. 

C. M. 


The Nagpada Neighbourhood House, 
Bombay, India. 

November 15, 1932. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Wbat Aim Missions Aiming At? 

In presenting’ some of the aims wliicli have 
dominated mission work and which are dominating 
missionary activity today, it is not my purpose to 
give a complete statement of every possible aim 
which has influenced the course of missions, nor 
to attempt to secure agreement to any one aim. 
My purpose is rather to give a rejiresentative sam- 
pling of the drives behind missionary activity, and, 
if possible, contribute to the clarification of our 
thinking in this field. 

From the very beginning C'hristianity has been 
a missionary religion. Jesus gathered about Him- 
self tile twelve, and the twelve attracted others. 
"Whether or no the actual words of the Great 
•Commission were uttered by Jesus, Christians fired 
by the example of their Master, have gone out into 
the world — ^teaching, preaching and baptizing. 
Although it is not established as an actual fact it is 
thrilling to imagine the practical Thomas, resolv- 
*ing Jiis doubts, and introducing Christianity to the 
land of India. 

Outside the circle of the immediate companions 
of Jesus we have the Apostle Paul, declaring Christ 
to be his supreme passion, and living as if he 
actually meant it. National bounds could not con- 
tain him : Jerusalem, Cyprus, Galatia, Macedonia, 
Achaia and finally Rome itself! Distance, 
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persecution, dangers of the way meant nothing. 
Christ was all ! 

Yea, through life, death, through sorrow and 
through sinning 

JTe shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed; 

Clirist IS the end, for Christ was the beginning: 

(^lirist the begiiiruhig, for tlie end is Christ. 

Paul’s missionary method was that of extensive 
itineration. He went far and near preaching his 
gospel and attempting to organize the believers. 
Although Paul could lay claim to being a Koinan 
citizen, he could offer no political inducements to 
provspective converts. He relied solely upon his 
message. He had every confidence that those who 
responded to his teaching would bear the word to 
others. 

(Contrast Paul with Xavier. Prom tlie day of his 
arrival in India when he went up and down the 
streets ringing a bell and calling the people to 
come and worship, until his death near the coast 
of China, Xavier was a flaming torch. To preach 
and baptize were his passion, but unlike Paul, 
Xavier was not averse to invoking the authorhy^of 
Government to aid in the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom. At one time he even suggested that His 
Majesty, the King of Portugal, should demand 
reports from the Viceroy or the Governors “con- 
cerning the number and quality of those heathen 
who have been converted, and concerning the i)ros. 
pects of and means adopted for increasing the 
number of converts.” Xavier’s method of linking 
the missionary enterprise with the power of the 
State continued as the accepted mode of missionary 
work up to the close of the 16th Century. 

Many missionaries since the time of Xavier have 
held it as their aim “to preach the Gospel.” 
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Jesus said, **Go!” The ‘‘heathen’* must hear. 
The responsibility for results rests squarely upon 
God. We read in the New Testament that Paul 
planted, Apollos watered, and God gave the increase. 
The missionaries of this type have planted, but they 
have failed to realize that the increase can come 
only after toil and careful watering. It is an unfair 
division of responsibility to leave it all to God. 

A real forward step in the clarification of the 
aims of missions was made by the American Board 
Deputation to India in 1854-55. Although missions 
had been working in India for many years, the 
missionaries had been very slow to give and the 
Indian Christians very loath to accept responsi- 
bility. In practically every instance missionaries 
were pastors of churches and the cliurches depended 
for their support upon the missions. The deputa- 
tion Jelt that the time had now (tome to work for 
the organization of more churches, ministered to 
by Indians and supj)ortcd by Indians, or in 
Secretary Anderson’s oft-tpioted phrase, the time 
was at hand for the organization of a “self-support- 
ing, self-governing and self-propagating church.’’ 

An old story today. This was new doctrine in 
the 50 ’s and attracted wide attention. The llev. 
Henry Venn, a former secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, expressed it in a classic form 
when he .said : “Tlie object of missions is the 
development of native churches with a view to their 
ultimate settlement upon a self-supporting, self- 
g(3vcrning, and self-extending system. When this 
settlement has been effected the mission will have 
attained its euthanasia, and the missionary and all 
missionary agency can be transferred to the regions 
beyond.” 

Establishment of churches, however, too often 
came to be interpreted as the establishment of 
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denominational churches. Zeal for building up* 
denominational statistics has at times surpassed zeal' 
for building up the Church of Christ. This is not 
to be wondered at. The missionaries only carried 
to the mission field that which has been a most 
common characteristic of the church at home. At 
the present time there are working in India some 
13 different kinds of Baptists, 22 groups of Angli- 
cans, 4 l)rancheR of Congregationalists, 11 bodies of 
Lutherans, 8 Societies of Methodists, 24 kinds of 
Presbyterians, 58 unclassified missions such as the 
Salvation Army and the Hephzibali Faith 
MisRiot)arv Association, and 2H different societies 
with headcjuarters in India. ^ 

At the beginning of the Twentieth Century, Mr. 
Robert E. Speer defined the aim of missions as- 
“to make Jesus Christ known to the world, with 
a view to the full salvation of men, and their 
gathering together into true and living churches in 
the fields to which we go.“^ ‘T had rather, “ said 
Mr. Speer, “plant one seed of the life of Christ 
under the crust of heathen life, than cover that 
whole crust over with the veneer of our social habits,, 
or the vestiture of Western civilization.*’ In 
Mr. Speer’s judgment, missions might do many 
worthwhile things for the uplift of the nations, but 
their first and foremost duty is “to make Jesus 
Christ known to the wDrld.’’ Unless this aim is 
always kept central there is danger that methods 
may assume positions of such importance that they 
will crowd out the end. 

Perhaps no expressed aim of missions has beeD 
so widely popularized as the watchword of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, viz., “The Evangeli- 
zation of the World in this Generation.’* This. 

^ Directory of Christian Missions. 1928-29. 

“ Missionary Principles and Practice, p. 40. 
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slogan has been variously interpreted. Some have 
looked at it from a mathematical angle. Thus 
Hudson Taylor, the head of the China Inland; 
Mission, estimated that in China a Christian 
worker could reach 50 families a day. Tlierefore, 
in IW days, 1,000 workers could reach 50,000,000 
families or the 250,000,000 of China. Allowing 
two years for language study, two months a year 
for rest, and setting apart the missionaries then 
in the field as a sort of emergency battalion, Mr. 
Taylor estimated that China could be evangelized 
in five years by 1,000 new' missionary volunteers. 
And the same method applied in China might be 
extended to the world. 

Others, less mathematically inclined, believed 
that the world could be called evangelized when 
representatives of the various countries had heard 
the Christian message. Still others believed that 
every individual must hear the message, but 
that the messenger had no responsibility for the 
results. 

Mr. John R, Mott, writing in 1900,^ defined 
‘the evangelization of the world in this generation' 
as “the preaching of the Gospel to those who are 
now living. To us who are responsible for preach- 
ing the Gospel it means in our life-time; to those 
to whom it is to be preached it means in their 
life-time.”^ The slogan “does not mean the con- 
version of the world within the generation. Our 
part consists in bringing the Gospel to bear on 
unsaved men. The results are whth the men whom 
we would reach and with the Spirit of God.“^ 
The church “has well wdthin her control the 
power, the wealth and the learning of the w'orld. 


* The Evangelization of the World in this Generation. 
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She is like a strong and well appointed army in 
the presence of the foe. The only thing she needs 
is the spirit of her Leader and a willingness to 
obey His summons to go forward. The victory 
may not be easy, but it is sure.”^ 

In 1902, Dr. Speer declared that the watchword 
was not a prediction that the world is to be evan- 
gelized within the gejieration, but a conviction that 
its evangelization is a perfectly possible thing. 
Seventeen years later he recorded his conviction 
that too much emphasis has been placed upon “the 
world” and “this generation.” The great aim and 
end is to evangelize. It is our duty to lay the 
“living (Iirist and ITis message upon the lives of 
men and upon the life of the world.” Wo must 
strip ourselves from reliance in buildings, appro- 
priations and material resources, “and be content 
to go out with Christ and His pure gospel as our 
one message, our one burden, our one reliance.”’^ 

Dr. James L. Barton, of the American Board, 
introduced a social note into statements of aim 
when he suggested that the aim of missions 
should include “the organization of a Redeemed 

Christian Society A religion that does not 

have direct and j)ositive influence in the elevation 
of society in all its forms is of little value.” It 
is a pari of the work of the missionary to make 
the gospel regnant in men’s daily relationships.^ 

Likewise the Reverend Bernard Lucas, from his 
rich experience as an Indian missionary, felt that' 
Christian thought must be propagated in terms of 
life value. “The true aim of the Western Church 
is to give to India a deeper religious life, and not 

^ p. 131. 

* Missionary Principles and Practice, p. 523. 

® The Gospel and the New World, chap. vii. 

* The Unfinished Task, p. 10. 
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what it raay conceive to be more correct religions 
opinions.’*^ 

The Committee on the War and the Eeligious 
Outlook, reporting in 1920, devoted a chapter to 
tlie Enlarged Outlook of Foreign Missions. In the 
Committee’s opinion the cfiallenge of foreign 
missions has hitherto been brought to us almost 
entirely in terms of individuals who are in need of 
a gospel of personal salvation. Now, however, the 
aim can be nothing less than the creation of a 
Christian society throughout the world. This in- 
volves certain emphases : — 

— Christianizing Nations. — The gospel must 
be so presented “as to reveal its power to guide, 
supplement, and bring to the highest fruition those 
elements in each civilization or country which 
promote the welfare of its own people and the 

richness of the world The ‘Evangelization’ 

of the world may be accomplished by increasing the 
number of missionaries. The Christianization of the 
world is a vastly greater task and cannot fully be 
achieved until the whole impact of the West upon 
the East has been permeated by the Christian 
Spirit.” 

2nd. — Nationalizing Christianity . — “The recog- 
jiition of the legitimacy of proper nationalism 
and of the necessity of Christianizing it leads us 
to emphasize the importance of Christianity’s devel- 
oping in each land according to the native genius, 
•for it is only as Christianity actually takes such a 
form that; it will ever be able to permeate and con- 
trol the national life.” 

Brd. — Christianizing Internationalism. — The break- 
down of even the so-called Christian world 
because its international relations rested on 


' Quoted by Speer, Christianity and the Nations, p. 106. 
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iin-Christian principles presents a new occasion for 
proclaiming that the only foundations of the or- 
dered life of the world are found in the Christian 
gospel — in the principles of liberty, democracy, 
justice, co-operation, service, and love. 

4th. — The Internationalizing of Christianity . — 
In a day when men the world over are thinking 
in international, terms, the Christian teacher can- 
not accept a national outlook as adequate. We 
must have a full appreciation of the universal 
character of Christianity. The Church must 
accept its world responsibility. “To be a Chris- 
tian and to have the missionary spirit become 
synonymous. ’ ’ ^ 

Speaking at the Foreign Missions Convention in 
Washington in 1925, Dr. Stanley Jones intrigued 
his hearers with the simple declaration that “The 
end of Christian missions .... is not to propagate 
Western civilization aroOnd the world nor to pro- 
ject our ecclesiasticism throughout the world, but 
we are in a land frankly and without apology, 
openly and without the slightest hesitation to say 
that we think it is worthwhile to make men like 

Jesus Christ Jesus sums up the finest of 

the East and the finest of the West, and supplies a 

supreme motive for Christian missions If . 

the motive and aim of Christian missions is to 
produce .... Christ-like character, I have no 
apology for being a missionary.’'* 

In his book, Whither Bound in Missions, also^ 
published in 1925, Professor D. J. Fleming indi- 
cates the change in missionary thinking when he 
says that until the 19th Century “missionary effort 
w^as occupied with the geographical expansion of 

‘ The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War, chap. iv. 

* The Foreign Missions Convention, Washington, 1926, pp. 
52ti. 
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Christianity.”^ Now “it involves not merely 
geographical expansion, but the Christian perme- 
ation of all phases of life. Once the call was to 
unoccupied continents. Now the missionary call 
includes also great areas of life and thought which 
are as yet ‘unoccupied' by the spirit of Christ. 
The modern missionary ideal is that His spirit shall 
permeate the whole of life — ^individual and social, 
national and inter-national The ‘un- 

finished task’ can no longer be given merely in 
terms of Afghanistan and Tibet, but also in terms 
of un-Christianized habits, attitudes, and inward 
urges everywhere 

“As we try to picture Christianity’s most signi- 
ficant struggle we do not primarily think of Christ 
on one side with Buddha, Zoroaster and Confucius 
on the other. Bather do we see arrayed against 
the Christ stupendous social forces which are turn- 
ing the w'orld’s life upside down, and which unless 
confronted by the united forces of Christ will ere 
long make the opposition of Confucius and Buddha 
seem insignificant indeed. In fact, in this greater 
struggle, Christianity generally finds itself the ally 
and the fulfiller of other faiths, rather than their 
enemy 

“The essence of the missionary spirit is the desire 
to do good to all men as we have the opportunity, 
so that every form or type of service which min- 
isters to man’s well-being can on principle be 
included in the missionary movement 

“The whole world is the mission field; and if a 
person serves at all he serves in the mission field. 
The significant difference is that the opportunities 
in some places are more strategic than at others, 


‘ p. 119. 

^Ihid., p. 120. 


niid., p. 121. 
• *■ Ibid., p. 124. 
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or the needs are greater, or the Christian com- 
munities are younger and less experienced or 
equipped/’^ 

Mr. (t. Sherwood Eddy, in addressing the 
Detroit Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement in J928, almost duplicated the shift of 
missionary thinking in his striking portrayal of his 
own personal adjustments. More than forty years 
ago, as an adolescent, Mr. Eddy regarded the 
Christian message as a simple personal experience. 
Thirty-five years ago his horizon widened to take 
in a world of sinning and suffering men, each his 
brother for wdiora he felt responsible. With the 
war, religion came to be recognized as a social 
experience — an attempt “to Christianize the whole 
of life and all of its relationships.” 

“Could we not,“ Mr. Eddy asked his hearers, 
“with an audacity equal to the older generation that 
dared to attempt the evangelization of a world, 
liave the courage and faith to dare, as members of 
a common family, to build a new social ordei* 
the world around, not merely to evangelize, 
but in time to Christianize the whole of life in 
all its relations, whether economic, racial or inter- 
national? .... 

“Upon rational grounds does not the basic con- 
ception of the unity of the human race and the 
principle of love as in the full sharing of life imply 
the mutual privilege and obligation of the giving 
and receiving of wdiatever makes for the good life 
for all?”" 

Perhaps the most authoritative recent expression 
of missionary aim was the pronouncement of the 
Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary 

' Ibid., p. 127. 

^ Report of Detroit Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
mvnt, 102S, pp. 75fE. • 
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Council in 1928. The Council statement proclaims 
its message as Jesus Christ. “We are assured,” 
says the Statement, “that Christ comes with an 
offer of life to men and to societies and to 
nations.”^ 

“We have a pattern in our minds as to what 
form that life should take. We believe in a Christ- 
like world. We know nothing better, we can be 
content with nothing less. We do not go to the 
nations called non-Christian because they are the 
worst of the world and they alone are in need — 
we go because they are a pari of the w’^orld and 
share with us in the same human need — the need 
ol redemption from ourselves and from sin, the 
need to have life complete and abundant and to be 
re-made after this pattern of Christ-likeness. We 
desire a world in which Christ will not be crucified, 
but where His spirit shall reign. 

“We believe tliat men are made for Christ and 
cannot really live apart from Him. Our fathers 
were impressed with the horror that men should 
die without Christ — we share that horror; we are 
impressed also with the horror that men should 
live without Christ. 

“Herein lies the Christian motive; it is simple. 
We cannot live without Christ and we cannot bear 
to think of men living without Him. We cannot be 
content to live in a world that is un-Christlike. . .. 

“Since Christ is the motive, the end of Christian 
missions fits in with that motive. The end is 
* nothing less than the production of Christ-like 
character in individuals and societies and nations 
through faith in and fellowship with Christ the 
living Saviour, and through coi’porate sharing of 
life in a divine society. 


^ Jerusalem Meeting Report, Vol. i, p. 485. 
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“Chrifit is our motive and Christ is our end. We 
must give nothing less, and we can give nothing 
more. 

During the past few years an increasing number 
of Christian workers in the home-lands have been 
giving earnest thought to the basic assumptions of 
the missionary enterprise. A letter from a young 
minister living in one of the Western states of the 
United States expresses the feelings of many ; 

“Like a good many others,” he says, “I feel 
somewhat at sea regarding missions. There are fun- 
damental questions arising or already arisen about 
the missionary enterprise. I think the most funda- 
mental question is this : ‘Can we gain the support 
of the church for a sustained missionary programme 
not based on provincialism in theology or religious 
culture, but on the actual power of the Christian 
idea and spirit to incarnate itself in the varied forms 
of the life of the world, and in the sense of the 
worth of such an incarnation?' People have always 
been more zealous for the promotion of a specific 
form of religion than for the spiritual reality of reli- 
gion in human life. In more general terms, the 
question is, and this applies to religion in our 
own land, ‘Can a Christian theistic humanism 
command the heroic and faithful service of the 
church as did the old dogmatic, other-worldly 
Christianity?' And then there is the further ques- 
tion : ‘Will such a religion so profoundly modify 
our method and the forms of our work that mis- 
sions as we have known them will cease to' 
exist?’ ” 

The 121st Annual Meeting of the American Board 
(1930) attempted to deal with such questions as 
these and to present a message of encouragement 


^ Ibid.f pp. 485-8G. 
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to the Congregational Christian churches. A 
pamphlet entitled The Five Hundred Words y 
summarizes the situation, drawing attention to the 
fact “that no civilization yet attained is domin- 
antly or truly Christian in all pliases of its life.’* 
But since the world is a unity, “the struggle for 
ideals of human brotherhood and spiritual beauty 

must go on everywhere Ultimately .... it 

must be a world of justice, love, goodwill and 
spiritual nobility everywhere or nowhere. 

“Our motive, therefore, becomes ‘the permeation 
of the w^orld by the spirit of Christ,’ beginning at 
home, wherever home may be, but inevitably going 
•out even as go the radio and airplane to the utter- 
most parts of the earth.’’ 

The new motive carries wuth it a new approach 
to other peoples — the approach of sharing. “Our 
attijiude toward other civilizations is not one of 
assumed superiority, but of sharing and co-operation 
— an open-minded and hearty appreciation of them 
and an eager welcoming of all the riches of truth 
and beauty they may bring to our total human heri- 
tage. At the same time, and by the same token, 
wjB feel that we have in our experience wuth Christ 
and His teachings something wdiich, wlien our 
4incestors were remote barbarians, an older civili- 
zation sent to us to our blessing and wdiich we, in 
turn, are under manifest obligation to share with 
all the world.’’ 

It is expected that “the religion of Jesus will. . . . 

• incarnate itself in personalities and in the intel- 
lectual and institutional forms congenial to each 
people to whom it comes The needs, condi- 

tions, and genius of each country must determine 
the methods to be used.*’ 

The message expresses full confidence that such 
:a method of approach will appeal to the churches. 
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and that they will forward to serve the world 
with clearer vision, deeper consecration, and 
increased power.” 

No attempt has been made in this chapter to 
win the reader’s support for any one aim of mis- 
sions. The attempt has rather been to present a 
sampling of representative opinion. As we face the 
task of missions in the modern world what is our 
own attitude? Perhaps the following questions will 
be of some help in stimulating our thought. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Arc all aims of equal worth? 

2. Plow would you discriminate? 

3. What gives any aim its authority? 

4. Wliat arc the “strengths” and “weaknesses” 
of the aims discusscjd in this chapter? 

5. Historically, what aim do you feel has been 
most Vvorthful to the missionary enterprise? 

6. Js there a danger in aims becoming words, 
divorced from life? 

Thus we say — “T'o preach Clirist”; “To make 
Christ-like character.” What do we actually mean? 

7. Are tlic aims of the missionary enterprise 
fundamentally different from the aims of the churches 
at home? What are the aims of the home churches? 

8. Are the aims of the missionary enterprise to 
be distinguished from the aims of tJie churches in 
the lands in whicli missions are working? Is it a true 
statement that the responsibility of the national church 
begins where that of the missionary enterprise leaves ^ 
off? 

9. Professor John Dewey in Democracy and 
Education^ says. — 

(a) “The aim set up must be an outgrowth of 
existing conditions. It must be based upon a con- 


* pp. 121ff. 
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sideratioii of what is already going on ; upon the 
resources and difficulties of the situation.” 

(b) “An aim must .... be flexible; it must 
be capable of alteration to meet circumstances.” 

An end imposed from without the process of 
action, is always rigid. It can only be insisted upon. 

“The aim, in short, is experimental, and hence 
e,onstantly growing as it is tested in action.” 

(c) An aim is not static, i.e, something to be 
attained and possessed. It lias a leading-on quality. 

Apply these criteria to the aims enumerated 
above. 

10. How would you formulate aims for present- 
day missions V 
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CHAPTER 11/ 


What about Rbuigious Imperialism? 

In discussin|>’ the subject of Religions Imperialism^ 
I am referring particularly to the historic missionary 
enterprise, based upon the assumption that Christ- 
ianity is not only the best religion for those 
associated with *tlie missionary enterprise, but also* 
for the world at large, and that it is God's will 
that it should be extended throughout the world. 
Putting it very loosely and simply, I mean by 
religious imperialism the attitude of mind whicli 
says that that which T believe, should be believed 
by everyone else; and which is willing to undergo' 
hardships and make sacrifices for the extension of 
that belief. 

The administration of missions almost parallels 
the pattern of colonial government administration. 
Take the Government of India for example. In 
London there is the India Office and there is the- 
Secretary of State for India. Then in India there 
are the Viceroy and his ministers, the Legislative 
Assembly and the Provincial and District adminis- 
tration. Compare that with the American Board. 
In Boston there are the Board offices, the Pruden- 
Jial Committee, and the Board Secretary for India. 
In India there is the mission organization — the 
chairman oC the mission, the executive committee. 


‘ The substance of this chapter formed the body of the third 
Alden-Tuthill Lecture delivered by the author in The Chicago 
Theological Seminary in January, 1932. The materials appeared 
in practically the same form as an article in the Journal of 
Religion for October, 1932. 
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the mission council, and the individual missionaries 
in charge of districts and units of work. Just as 
the fkitish (lovernment has been putting forth 
reform schemes in oMer to give Indians more 
share in government, so the various missions have 
been putting forth their devolution schemes in 
order to give more responsibility to the Indian 
Christians. 

In the early days the district missionary held 
religious jurisdiction over his district with the same 
absolutism that the British Collector held sway over 
his civil district. The missionary stood alone. He 
had no Indian Christian associates to confer with. 
He alone made plans for extension and attempted 
to carry out these plans. When Christians began 
to come it was but natural that they should turn 
to the missionary for advice and counsel. The 
missionary was Christianity incarnate. He alone 
knew what Christianity was about, and as the 
bishop of the Christian community he ruled it. He 
was particularly concerned that the Christianity of 
his people should be the true Cliristianity, that is, 
The same type pi’ofessed by the inissionaiy, and he 
was alerl to stifle any deviation from type. , 

As the Christian community increased in numbers 
and ability, the relationship of missionary and people 
underwent a change. Absolutism gave way to 
paternalism. The missionary was still at the top 
as the superioj’. He could still discipline the erring 
child, but the relationship between overseer and 
people became much more personal. The missionary 
father handed out advice and material gifts to his 
Indian children. As his Indian Christian family 
gi’ew older they were able to be of considerable 
help to him in preaching and conducting schools. 
But the children had little share in the planning. 
The good Western father knew what was good for 
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his Indian children and he did not hesitate to teU 
them. 

But the time comes in any family when an elder 
son will begin to question the absolute authority of 
the father. Arriving at maturity, he sees that the 
father’s judgment is not infallible, and he claims the 
right to express his own opinions. And so it was 
in missions. As the Indian Christians became 
more mature they began to ([uestioji the decisions of 
the missionary, and to insist upon the right of having 
a share in the planning. At first, the missionary 
found this difficult to understand. He urged tlip 
Christians to be good children and assured them 
that father knew best. But the children were 
stubl)orn. They began to cause trouble, and so 
mission work entered into the new era of shared 
fdanning. 

But, though Indians and missionaries we!‘o now 
associated in council, the relationship was not one 
(vf equality. The missionary still occupied the top 
position as committee chairman, and generally made 
certain that his own opinions prevailed. Further- 
more, there was always a missionary majority in 
the, committee to doubly safeguard anj^ possible 
chance of error. 

This is more or less the position in which Indian 
missions find themselves today. Devolution is in 
process, but in the majority of cases there is still 
missionary control. TJiere is, howevei*, a growing 
movement in the direction of equality. In not a 
few mission areas no distinction remains between 
church and mission. The missionary still is there, 
but he works with, and under the direction of, the- 
church. More and more individual missionaries are 
voluntarily stepping into the second place, while an 
increasing number of Indians are assuming posi- 
tions of leadership. 
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But, though the imperialistic form of organization 
is passing, the imperialistic missionary message 
has undergone little change. Christianity went 
out to foreign lands to conquer, and today the 
spirit of conquest still remains. The idea may 
be expressed in varying terms, but underlying 
the missionary enterprise is its continuous 
basic assumption — the assumption of Christian 
conquest. 

In the early days of missionary activity the atti- 
tude of Christianity was really warlike. It was 
firmly believed that Christianity was right, eternal 
and of God. All other religions were wrong, tran- 
sitory, and if not of the devil, strongly conditioned 
in that direction. The attitude of the foi'eign mis- 
sionary was the attitude of superiority, and his 
preaching was a message of condemnation. The 
• dark spots in non-Christian religions were sought 
*out and the light ones minimized. The best 
in Christianity was compared witli the worst 
in the non-Christian religion. The missionary 
literature of the time was lurid reading. The 
non-Christian world was represented as lost, wallow- 
ing in the pit, and needing the saving grace of 
’Cliristianity. 

“In studying the non-Christian religions, “ said 
an outstanding missionary leader of the older 
generation, “one wants to think well of them, to 
see the best that is in them.” But careful study 
brings one to “the inevitable conclusion that there 
is no best.” They are but “broken lights”, spirit- 
ually insufficient, filling “the heathen world with 
dreariness and pathos.” The very thought of it 
“tinges one’s life with sadness. And that sadness 
is quickened into indignation and pity at the recol- 
lection of the awful suffering and wrongs which are 
the products of these religions The missionary 
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is taking life to dead men.” Christianity ”is a 
life.” The other religions are dead.^ 

Many of us are appreciatively familiar with the 
writings of Professor Harnack. It is interesting to 
note in this connection, Harnack’s objections to 
•establishing a chair of Comparative Eeligion in Ber- 
lin. He is reported to have said : ” (1) There is 
only one religion, which was revealed from God. 
Mohammedanism , Confucianism , J udaism , Brah- 
manism, and other so-called religions are the inven- 
tions of men. One has come down from heaven; 
the others are of the earth, earthly. One is a divine 
revelation from the creator of the universe, the 
others are moral philosophy. (2) The theological 
department of the university was established by the 
government to train men for the ministry. The 
Bible, the inspired word of God, is the only neces- 
sary text book. It contains enough of truth and 
knowledge to employ students during their lifetime, 
and it would be better for them to stick to it rather 
than waste their strength and time in the study 
of other creeds which can be of no use whatever 
to them. (3) If theologians or students have 
curiosity to know what has been taught by im- 
postors and the inventors of false religions, they can 
do so in connection with the department of history 
or philosophy.”^ 

Just a few years ago I received a letter from a 
missionary acquaintance in another section of India. 
In the course of the letter he said, ”I was in a 
village this morning with my wife, a teacher and 
two boys. As soon as we drove into the village, 
people gathered from all sides and we soon had an 
audience of 125 people They were idolaters, 

^ Speer, E. E., Missionary Principles and Practice y pp. 22ff. 

^ Quoted by Speer, op. cit.j pp. 124-5. 
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not knowing the meaning of Christian terms such 
as Eedeinption, Atonement, God, Sin and Salvation. 
There they were with darkened minds and making 
no in(}iury for light, and satisfied with their sinful 
ways. There is not a message on earth but the 
love of God as manifested in the life and death of 
his only Son for sinners that would touch those 
people. Nothing else would prick their dormant 
consciences and make them realize their guilt and 
their need of cleansing. You say that you ‘believe 
that the Spirit of God can abide in men of any 
creed.’ If that means that he could abide in the 
hearts of these people, or in the hearts of any 
village crowd or town crowd either, or in the priests 
of a temple, or in the hearts of Mohammedans, 

then I must differ with you None of the 

foreign and false religions can contribute anything 
to diristianity. Christianity as revealed in the 
Bible, as contained in Bible truth, is supreme 
and stands alone.” 

Though this letter represents a survival, it is typ- 
ical of the viewpoint of the great mass of funda- 
mentalist missionaries at work in India today. 
Despite the growing attempt to understand ,and 
appreciate other religions, a large proportion of the 
missionaries still regard Hinduism as the enemy, 
to be fought and conquered. 

A steadily increasing number of missionaries, 
however, are feeling that nothing is to be gained 
by antagonizing Hindus, and so the more recent 
approach is that represented by Farquhar’s Tile 
Crown of Hindiimn. The genius of this approach 
is to emphasize the good points, rather than the 
evils in other religions, and then to set forth Chris- 
tianity as the crown of the structure. This approach 
does not concentrate simply on the weaknesses of 
the non-Christian religions. It represents them as 
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itontaining elements of good, but Christianity alone 
is perfect. 

Those responsible for planning the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council 
arranged for the presentation of a group of prelim- 
inary papers on the non-Christian religions. The 
writers of these papers were asked to deal especially 
with the values in the non-Christian systems. Dr. 
Mott tells us that “Shortly before the Jerusalem 
Conference delegates of some of the countries on 
the continent of Europe became solicitous lest this 
centering of attention on the consideration of the 
values of the non-Christian faiths, and a possible 
neglect to give sufficient thought to the absolute 
uniqueness of Christianity, might result in a dan- 
gerous syncretism. They accordingly recjuested an 
opportunity to meet with the officers of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council to (consider the matter. 
The request was .... granted and a meeting of 
nearly all the Continental delegates with the officers 
was held in Cairo preceding the Jerusalem gather- 
ing.” “The result was reassuring,” says Dr. Mott, 
“and it was agreed that the grounds of concern 
on* the part of the group should be presented at 
the Jerusalem meeting.”^ 

The Evangelistic section of the Jerusalem Con- 
ference had no easy task in attempting to reconcile 
the older and newer evangelistic approaches. But 
the Committee finally affirmed as the basis of its 
report an absolute conviction of the supremacy of 
the Christian gospel — a supremacy founded upon 
the uniqueness of Jesus Christ. 

The approach of the Jerusalem Confei*ence was 
much more sympathetic to the non-Christian 
religions than that of any preceding missionary 


^ The Present-Day Summons, p. 198. 
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conference of a similar nature. But though the 
approach to the non-Christian religions was 
different, the net outcome was the same. While 
Christianity appreciates the good in other religions, 
in somewhat the same fashion as the orthodox 
musical classicist appreciates some of the mechanics 
of jazz, Christianity can make no compromise. 
The approach of missions as conceived by Jeru- 
salem, is still the approach of conquest. 

There is growing up in many quarters at the 
present time a reaction against this method of 
procedure. Intelligent nationals are resenting the 
cultural and religious invasion of missions. They 
resent the subsidized attack of Christianity as it 
seeks to overthrow their own religions. Certain 
groups ground their resentment in nationalism, but 
others who see more clearly, attack the fundamental 
pre-suppositions of the missionary movement. 
They regard the missionary invasion as a survival of 
the old belief in revealed religion. The present-day 
view of religion as a natural process of development, 
gives little ground for any religion regarding itself 
as superior per se. Its superiority is not the result 
of divine sanction, but how it functions in every-day 
life. 

And missionai’ies themselves are feeling the force 
of this position. As long as religion was regarded 
as something to be believed, it was perfectly natural 
to place the emphasis upon converts. If religion 
is an intellectual affair, it is quite proper that mep 
should be taught to think right. And in the nature 
of the case, the right is generally the tenets of my 
own religion. My friend quoted above, who regards 
religion as belief in the crucified Jesus, is quite 
consistent in his endeavour to teach “the heathen”^ 
as he would call them, the meaning of “Eedemp- 
tion, Atonement, God, Sin and Salvation. “ 
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But when religion comes to be looked upon as 
man’s jsearch after the good life, the situation 
•changes. For religions other than Christianity 
have engaged in this quest. Christianity now, in- 
stead of being a right to supplant a tcrong, becomes 
a fellow seeker along with the other world religions. 

’ The enemy is no longer Hinduism or Islam, but 
selfishness, greed, injustice — in fact everything 
which prevents man from realizing his highest pos- 
sibilities. The primary missionary emidiasis shifts 
from converts to co-operation. 

To bring the matter to the fore in a concrete 
manner, let us take an example from India. In 
March of 1931, Mr. Gandhi was asked by a press 
•correspondent about the future of missions under 
•a Swaraj government. His reported answer was : — 

Tf instead of confining themselves to humani- 
tarian work and material service to the poor, 
they do proselytization by means of medical aid, 
education, etc., then I would certainly ask them 
to withdraw. Every nation’s religion is as 
good as any other. Certainly India’s religions 
„are adequate for her people. We need no con- 
verting spiritually. 

At once a great storm of missionary pi'otest arose, 
to which protest Mr. Gandhi replied : — - 

I have given so many interviews that I can- 
* not recall the time or the occasion or the con- 
text for the statement. All I can say is that it 
is a travesty of what I have always said and 
held. My views on foreign missions are no 
secret. I have more than once expounded them 
before missionary audiences. I am therefore 
unable to understand the fury over the distorted 
version of my views. 
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Let me retouch the statement as I should make 
it : — 

If instead of confining themselves purely to 
liumanitariau work such as education, medical 
services to tlie poor and the like, tliey would use 
these activities of theirs for the purpose of 
proselytizing, 1 would certainly like them to with- 
draw. Every nation considers its own faith to 
be as good as that of any other. Certainly the 
great faiths held by the i)eople of India are 
adequate for licr people. India stands in no 
need of conversioii from one faith to another. 

Let me amyjlify the bald statement. I hold 
tliat proselytizing under the cloak of humanitarian 
work, is to say the least, unhealthy. It is most 
certainly resented by the people liere. lieligion 
after all is a deeply personal matter, it touches 
the heart. Why should I change my religion 
because a doctor who professes Christianity as 
his religion has cured me of some disease, or 
why should the doctor expect or suggest such 
a change while I am under his influence? Is not 
medical relief its own reward and satisfaction?* 
Or why should I whilst I am in a missionary 
educational institution have Christian teacjiing 
thrust u])on me? In my opinion these practices 
are not uplifting and give rise to suspicion if not 
even secret hostility. The methods of conversion 
must be, like Caesar's wife, above suspicion. 
Faith is not imparted like secular subjects. It 
is given through the language of the heart. If a 
man has a living faith in him, it spreads its aron^i 
like the rose its scent. Because of its invisibility, 
the extent of its influence is far wider than that 
of the visible beauty of the colour of the petals. 

I am then not against conversion. But I am 
against the modern methods of it. Conversion 
nowadays has become a matter of business, like 
any other. I remember having read a missionary 
report saying how much it cost per head to con- 
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vert and then presenting a budget for the 'next 
harvest. ’ 

Yes, I do iriaiiitain that India’s great faiths 
are all-sufficing for her. Apart from Christianity 
and Judaism, Hinduism and its offshoots, Islam 
and Zoroastrianism are living faiths. No one 
• faith is perfect. All faitlis are equally dear to 
their respective votaries. What is wanted there- 
fore, is living friendly contact among the followers 
of the great religions of tlie world and not a clash 
among them in tlie fruitless attempt on the part 
of each community to sliow the sui)eriority of 
its faith over the rest. Through such friendly 
contact it will bo possible for us all to rid our 
respective faiths of shortcomings and excres- 
cences. 

It follows from wliat T have said above that 
India is in no need of conversion of the kind I 
have in mind. (Conversion in the sense of self- 
purification, self-realization, is the crying need of 
the times. That, liowever, is not what is ever 
meant by proselytizing. To those who would 
convert India, might it not be said, ‘Physician 
heel thyself?’ ^ 

In, a later statement Mr. (landhi said, “In India 
under Swaraj I have no doubt that foreign missionaries 
will be at liberty to do their proselytizing, as I would 
say, in the wrong way: but they would be expected 
to bear with those who, like me, may point out tha.t 
in their opinion the way is wrong. 

It is not my intention here to discuss the right- 
ness or tlie wrongness of the various propositions in 
Mr. (landhi’s statement. On tlie whole, however, 
it appears to me to be a reasonable statement of 
the case. Christianity has in time past been too 
much of a dividing force and too little of a co- 
-operator. We have worked upon the assumption 

* Young India, April 23, 1931. 

“ Young India^ May 7, 1931. 
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that we alone carry the medicine that will cure the 
world’s ills, and we have refused to call in the 
experts of the non-Christian religions for consulta- 
tion. We have too often, and we must confess it 
in humility, chosen the wrong way of making Chris- 
tian converts. We have offered inducements to*, 
men to accept our religion, and we have violated 
individual personalities. That which is done can- 
not be undone, but in the future we can be more 
truly Christian. 

Keligious imperialism divides the w^orld up into* 
geographic areas for religious conquest. Political 
imperialism talks about British possessions, French 
possessions and American possessions. Keligious 
imperialism talks about Congregational Board areas, 
Presbyterian Board areas, and so on. The absurd- 
ity of attempted geographic occupation is evidenced 
very clearly in our own mission in India, where* 
we claim to be working a territory 283 miles from 
East to West and 150 miles from North to South, 
with individual districts attempting to handle 1,000* 
square miles. Such geographic extension may cover 
territory, but the effectiveness of the occupatiqn is 
another story. 

The co-operative approach to missions pays little 
attention to geography. The areas to be made whole 
are those which prevent men from living life to- 
the full, wherever they may be found. And the 
task is not a task for Christianity alone, the Chris- 
tian has allies in all religions — ^wherever men aie 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. 

I think I should make it clear at this point that 
the co-operative conception of missions does not 
look forward to religious syncretism. I believe with 
the Jerusalem Conference that in Jesus Christ the 
Christian religion does have a pearl of great price. 

I am content to call myself a Christian, but that 
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does not prevent me from receiving encouragement 
for daily living from the writings of, and associa- 
tion with, the prophets and humble followers of 
other faiths. On^ of my most treasured experi- 
ences of recent years was in sharing the evening 
, prayers of Mahatma Gandhi, when but a few 
months ago we w^ere sailing from Bombay to 
Kurope. 

As an American I live in India, and India makes 
its contribution to my life, but I am no less the 
American. As a Christian I also live in India and 
enjoy the constant fellowship of non-Christians, but 
I am no less the Christian. As I co-operale with 
men of other religions, we are certain to find points 
of disagreement, but the points of disagreement do 
not hinder us from working together at every pos- 
sible point of contact. Tlie co-operator does not 
place his emphasis upon winning men to his religion,, 
but upon helping men to live the good life. 

As a Christian the co-operator will offer freely 
to others, the treasures that he may find in Chris- 
tianity. But in offering his treasure, the motive of 
the co-operator is w^holly unselfish. He demands 
no formal acceptance of his religion in return. He 
is not interested in religious labels, but in reality. 
The changed life and the changed environment 
mean more to him than any possible change in name. 
His concern is not primarily in building up a Chris- 
tian community, but in e^ablishing the Kingdom 
o5 God, in its truest sense. While the co-operator 
is a foe of proselytization, he believes in the neces- 
sity of conversion. He believes wdth Mr. Gandhi 
that conversion in the sense of “self-purification*' 
and “self-realization” is the “crying need of the 
times.’* But he does not believe that conversion 
in that sense, of necessity, involves a change of 
religion. On the other hand, he would not deny 
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a man the ri^ht of reli^ioiifl change. If a Hindu 
or Muslim actually feels in his own heart that he 
can only be true to his highest self by formally 
iiccepting tlie Christian religion, such an one should 
be gladly received. But to receive an earnest 
seeker is a far different proposition from directing 
tlie high powered batteries of Christian propaganda 
upon a man in an attempt to break down his resist- 
.anco. Of mch activity we will have no part. 

And now, lest I l)e accused of dealing in abstrac- 
tions, let me attempt to apply the co-operative 
theoiy to every-day missionary activity. Let us 
look for a moment at the set-up of what I believe 
is a typical evangelistic district. The missionary 
generally lives on the outskirts of some village, with 
a (considerable portion of the Christian community 
living adjacent to the missionary residencic. At 
the district centre there is generally a respectable 
chur(‘h, a middle school for boarding pupils from 
the district, and a primary school for village chil- 
dren. In the numerous villages worked from the 
mission centre there are generally primary schools, 
situated outside the village walls in the outcaste 
section, and in some of the largei* centres perhaps 
a church. The school teacher generally resides in 
the village in which he teaches, but each pastor is 
ordinaiily lesponsible for a small group of villages. 

The work of the pastors is for the most part 
•exceedingly formal. They pray, preach and read 
the Bible. Their connection is almost wholly with 
the Christian community and the outcastes. They 
rarely see the inside of the village proper. They 
feel that the smnmum bomim of their work wouM 
be to convert the entire outcaste community. If 
this is accomplished, the village, from the average 
pastor’s point of view, is Christian. He forgets 
the village proper wdiich he has never even touched. 
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The school teacher goes through his daily motions 
in the school room. He goes through his daily 
Bible period as from a sense of duty, and then at 
the close of the day retires to his home to prepare 
his lessons for the next day. 

The missionary, supposedly responsible for front 
’ 50 to 500 square miles of territory, tinds time to visit 
the villages, depending upon their remoteness from 
the district centre, from one to foiu* or live times a 
year. 

Once a month at ])ay day, all of the district 
workers gather at the district centre to receive 
their money, and whatever inspiration and instruc*- 
tion the missionary may be able to give. 

The result is a far-flung line of attempted (’hris- 
tian activity, but it is for the most part weak and 
lifeless. Tt bears hut feeble witness to the mass 
of people without. 

Contrast this with what it might be. Suppose 
the missionary should change his ciy from a call 
to separateness to a call for co-operation. Su})pose 
he should confer with the village leaders I’egarding 
felt village needs and should work with these leaders 
in an attempt to meet these needs. Would he be 
any less Christian? Which is more true to the 
spirit of Christianity — separateness, or the abundant 
life? 

As I have ])ointed out in another connection^ I 
should like to see ex})erimentation with village 
social settlements. Tn selecting neighbourhoods in 
which to settle, the founders of the settlement move- 
ment generally chose those areas which were lacking- 
in leadership because of the withdrawal of so many 
of the capable to more favoured sections of the city. 
Somewhat the same condition prevails in the Indian 

^ The Social Settlement as an Edvrational Factor in India,. 

chap. X. 
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village today. An increasing number of the strong 
and educated are leaving the village for the city, 
with a’ resultant loss of leadership to the village. 
The extension of the settlement into the village 
would do much to bring about a richer and more 
wholesome village life. A few demonstration cen- 
tres that really kindled the enthusiasm of the village 
people would set a fire burning throughout the whole 
of India. 

Democracy in tlie secondary schools and colleges 
will undoubtedly mean a larger national staff and 
more attention being paid to the national culture. 
Truth is one, the world over, but no man can be 
said to be truly educated who is more familiar with 
the culture of England and America than with his 
•own national heritage. A mission college which 
is a little bit of Scotland, or England or America 
diopped down into India, is not meeting the needs 
of present-day India. 

The Editor of the Indian Social Reformer^ in 
<'orrmienting upon the lieport of the Commission on 
<’hristian Higher Education in India, says : — 

The figures show that the Christian colleges in 
this country depend both as regards finance and 
scholars on non-Christian sources — ^the Govern- 
ment grants being paid out of the taxes collected 
from a population hardly 5 per cent, of whom 
profess the Christian religion. The Government 
grants, even according to the figures supplied to 
the Commission, amount to double the Home 
grants, and the bulk of the fees, of course, atre 
paid by non-Christian students. We cannot help 
feeling in perusing this Report that the Lindsay 
Commission have not sufficiently considered the 
bearing of these statistics on the problems which 
they are considering. It may be hoped that in 
tx self-governing India, the duty of providing 
national education in all its branches will he 
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adequately discharged by the State. The heavy 
subsidies paid to Foreign Missions, whose avowed 
aim is to subvert the Indian religions, will not be 
accepted as a legitimate use of public funds either 
in Great Britain or in the United States. The 
future Indian Finance Minister, not tied down to 
Whitehall, may take the same view of his re- 
sponsibility. He will not share the apprehension 
of the Lindsay Commission regarding a successful 
renaissance movement in Hinduism and Islam. 
The central recommendation of the Commission, 
that tlie colleges should appeal for additional 
funds to the Home countries, apart from its in- 
congruity with present economic and religious 
(ionditions in those countries, is calculated to 
hinder the assimilation of these colleges with the 
national system through which alone they can 
continue to serve the intellectual and spiritual 
interests of the Indian people. The days when 
an educational army of occupation was acquiesced 
in, are fast passing beyond recall.^ 

If tlie primary function of the Christian college 
in India is preparation for the gospel, there is con- 
siderable point to Mr. Natarajan’s criticism. Non- 
Christian taxpayers then have the right to protest 
against Government subsidies to Christian colleges. 
If, on the other hand, the function of the Christian 
college is an educational one, but an education in 
un atmosphere lavish with personal influence, the 
force of the criticism is lessened. 

The educational imperialist sees knowledge as 
something to be imparted. The teacher has the 
knowledge and he hands it down to liis students. 
Nowhere is the futility of this process witnessed 
more than in the Bible classes of the (Christian high 
schools and colleges. The students are taught the 
scriptures, but how little they really understand 

^ I.S.li., November 7, 1931. 
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them. The Christian teaching is handed down; but 
how little effect it has upon actual life. The educa- 
tional democrat regards learning as a sharing of 
experience, as a give-and-take process between pupil 
and teacher. Applied to the work of the Christian 
college, the democratic theory would certainly mean 
among other things, that the religious teaching of 
the college could be done most effectively by the 
religious living of the college. The student who* 
actually felt the power of Christian living would seek 
out the source of that living for himself, and having 
approached it as a seeker, his response to it would 
be a vital one. Whether or not this student would 
become a professing Christian is beside the point, 
the thing which interests us more is the ch^^nge in 
his every-day attitudes. Every man who throws his 
weight upon the side of idealism , as opposed to a 
deadening materialism, is our ally, and should be- 
joyously welcomed as such. The Christian college- 
as an educational and religious fellowship, as 
opposed to a mere teaching body, has possibilities- 
which as yet have been scarcely touched. 

A very simple concrete illustration of the co-oper- 
ative principle in action is the work of our bwn 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House in Bombay, which 
will be outlined in Chapter VI. 

Missions as a whole have placed too much stress- 
iipon planting institutions and too little stress upop 
personal influence. The time of the average mis- 
sionary is so taken up with administrative duties 
that he has very little opportunity to give the people 
a share of himself. In the missionary enterprise 
of the future I see fewer institutions and smaller- 
budgets, but a much more lavish giving of personal 
influence. There will be fewer missionaries^ but 
those who are fortunate enough to be sent to foreign 
countries will be superior people. They will be men* 
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an(} women who have a definite contribution to 
make to the land to which they may be sent. . Men 
of, established position in Europe and America will 
be loailed to other countries to assist in specific 
pieces of work. And leaders from other lands will 
'Come to America and Europe, that the work of mis- 
sions may be truly reciprocal. There will be fewer 
missionaries tied down to institutions and more with 
roving commissions, to co-operate in doing good 
here and there as they may have the opportunity. 

I do not believe that the day of missionary insti- 
tutions is passed. A certain number will have to 
be maintained and even strengthened. Some of the 
more important work will have to be subsidized 
generously or endowed, that it may meet its oppor- 
tunities. But the missionary line as a whole will be 
-shortened. There will be less refrigeration — ^keep- 
ing in cold storage that which has been handed down 
by tradition — and more demonstration centres — hot 
spots and power houses. The missionary enterprise 
will find its place m the current of national life, 
and not apart from it. It will work with idealists 
of other lands, and not against them. It will rejoice 
in. seeing the extension of what we call the King- 
dom of God, rather than that of any church or mis- 
sion. Missions will be a joyous, self-forgetful 
adventure — losing their life, and then finding to 
their astonishment that they have gained it. 

Religious imperialism has had its day. The future 
lies with the co-operator. 

Questions for Discussion 

. 1. What is the distinction between proselytism 
.and evangelism? 

2. Are missionary education, medicine and social 
work , ends in themselves, or are they means to a 
further end? 
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3. Ts there a danger in Christianity becoming “too* 
friendly” with non- Christian religions? 

4. Wliich presents the greater challenge to Chris- 
tianity: non-Christian religions or secularism? 

5. Is C’liristianity adequate to meet the challenge 
of secularism in “ non- Christian ’ countries? 

6. What has been the effect upon the missionary 
enterprise of the study of comparative religions? 

7. Could missions be justified on humanitarian 
grounds if they should abandon attempts at direct 
conversion ? 

8. Are missions responsible for the evangelization 
of any country? What is the responsibility of the 
national churcli? 

9. Which method of work appears to be the most 
practicable — ^geographic extension or the intensive 
cultivation of demonstration centres and power 
houses ? 

10. Are tlie evangelistic inctliods now in use 
adequate ? 

11. Should missionaries engage in controversy re- 
garding tlie relative worth of Cliristianity and non- 
Christian religions? 

12. Should any inducement be offered to tempt 
non-Christians to become Christians? 

13. Under what circumstances should a seeker be 
accepted for Christian ba])tism? 

14. Should cliildren in mission boarding schools be 
encouraged to make Christian decisions? 

15. Should secret conversions be encouraged? 

16. W'hat changes if any, would you suggest in the 
missionary education programme of the home 
churches ? 
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GHAPTEB III 


What is This Devolution? 

In the preceding chapter I traced in a sketchy 
manner the decline of missionary authority and 
the rising importance of the developing Christian 
community. This transfer of responsibilities and 
power from foreign missions to national organi- 
zations is known in missionary literature as 
“devolution.” 

In any mission set-np there are at least two 
factors. On one side stands the mission — a strong 
bod3^ long organized, deeply entrenched, manned 
by Western personnel and supported by Western 
funds. On the other side stands the young church, 
growing in numbers, becoming more efficient in 
organization, and with an increasing sense of cor- 
porate life. Between these two bodies there may 
be the closest harmony, or there may be friction and 
ilialadjustment. 

The general process of devolution may be pic- 
tured somewhat as follows : 

First Stage : 

Missionary here. (Missionary rule.) 

Converts here. 

^ For the basic materials in this chapter I am indebted in 
considerable measure to a Memorandum on Devolution^ pre- 
pared by Mr. P. 0. Philip and published by the Scottish 
Mission Press, Poona. 

Because devolution schemes are being changed constantly 
to meet new conditions, it is certain that some of the schemes 
here cited have been modified in one way or another during the 
period elapsing between the preparation of the manuscript and 
its publication. This, however, does not lessen the study value 
of the materials presented. 
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Second Stage: 

Missionary here. (Missionary rule, with some 

Converts'here!; advice from converts.) 

Third Stage : Individual converts organized into churches — 
Mission here. (Church dominated by Mission.) 

Church here. 

Fourth Stage : 

Church equals Mission. (Mission and church nominally equal, 
with certain joint functions.) 


Fifth Stage: 

Church. (Mission merged into the Church.) 

There are operative in India today at least four 
general schemes of devolution : 

(1) Those which seek to merge the church and 

the mission. 

(2) Those by which joint committees of the 

church and mission are responsible for 

work. 

(3) Those which recognize no distinction be- 

tween church and mission. 

(4) Those which recognize church and mission 

as distinct, but co-operating entities. 

1. Attempts to merge church and mission : 

(a) The American Arcot Mission, representing 
the Reformed Church in America, has been a leader 
in devolving administrative responsibility upon the 
Indian Church. In 1910, the Indian Church Board 
was formed, composed of the male members of the 
mission, Indian ministers, and lay representatives < 
of the institutions and churches. This board was 
entrusted with the evangelistic work of the mission, 
with the care of the churches, and with the manage- 
ment of the primary schools. The Board controlled 
all funds related to these departments and submitted 
an annual report to the mission. Though the 
scheme was of definite help to the evangelistic work 
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of the mission, a ten-year trial period led to the 
conclusion that it was perpetuating a dualism be- 
tween church and mission, which was not for the 
best interests of the church. 

Accordingly in 1922, plans were drawn up for a 
new organization to be known as the Arcot Assem- 
bly, in which Indians and missionaries working 
together through the Indian church would control 
the various departments of work. The Assembly 
constitution w^as approved by the Home Board in 
1923. 

By the terms of the constitution all local insti- 
tutions, such as boarding schools, hospitals and the 
like are managed by local boards containing repre- 
sentatives of the school or institution and other 
Indian and foreign members elected by the insti- 
tution or nominated by the Assembly. The local 
boards, which have an Indian majority, deal with 
the varied matters of local policy. 

Above the local boards are the general boards for 
education, medicine, etc., made up of about an 
e(|ual number of Indians and Europeans. Each 
institution of the Assembly must furnish reports 
ol* its work to the general board under which it 
may be functioning. The boards meet semi-annu- 
ally, and are the media by which recommendations 
from local institutions are presented to the General 
Assembly. The general boards must pass all insti- 
tutional budgets before they are submitted to the 
, Assembly for final approval. 

The Arcot Assembly is made up of about 100 
members, approximately half of whom are Indian 
and half European. The Assembly meets annually 
and is the body of final decision, subject to the 
confirmation of the Home Board. It considers all 
matters of mission work and policy save those con- 
nected with missionary salaries and property. 
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Devolution in the American Arcot Mission may 
be pictured somewhat as follows : 

Scheme op 1910 

Indian Church Board: responsible to Mission: 

Male members of mission 
Indian ministers 
Kepresentative lay Indians 

Entrusted with: Entrusted with: 

Evangelistic work, church Higher education 

administration, primary and institutions, 

schools. 


Scheme of 1922 


Arcot 
Assembly : 
100 members, 


^ Indian, J Euro- sionaries. 
pean. Body of final 
decision which communi- 
cates with Home Board. 


“Reserved” sub- 
jects : Missionary 

salaries, allowan- 
ces, property, ap- 
pointment of mis- 


General Boards : dealing with 
education, medical work, indus- 
trial work, women’s work. Euro- 
pean and Indian membership equal. 

Each separate institution must report to 
the board under which it functions. All 
institutional budgets must be passed by 
General Board before going to the As- 
sembly for final approval. 


Hospitals, boarding schools, college, industrial 
institutions managed by local boards with Indian 
majority. Boards deal with matters of local policy, 
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Though the Arcot scheme has been working welt 
in general, certain criticisms have been expressed : 

(1) It is felt by many that the appointment and 
stationing of missionaries should be in the hands 
of the Assembly. 

(2) Personal matters, such as salary scales for 
Indian workers, are discussed in the Assembly 
where many interested parties are present. It is 
claimed that too much time is given to the dis- 
cussion of these personal matters. 

<3) It is felt by various members that while 
the Assembly has a function as an educative body* 
it is too large to further useful discussion as a 
deliberative body. 

(4) Certain individuals feel that a more repre- 
sentative Indian opinion might be obtained if the 
Assembly discussions were conducted in the vernac- 
ulai* rather than English. The use of English 
places the Indian members at a disadvantage in 
debate.' 

(b) As a result of the World War, compelling 
the withdrawal of German missionaries from India, 
the Gossner Mission of Ghota Nagpur became 
aftnost entirely merged in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Autonomous Church. For many years the Gossner 
Mission had been doing good work, until in 1914, 
its baptized members numbered about 100,000. 
When the missionaries were repatriated in 1915, 
the mission work w^as entrusted to the care of the 
♦ Anglican Bishop of Chota Nagpur. Though the 
work was well administered, the desire grew among 
the people for forming an independent church of 
their own, and July, 1919, witnessed the birth 
of the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Autonomous 
Church in Chota Nagpur and Assam. All of the 

^ Jerusalem Meeting Report, Vol. iii, “The Belations between 
the Younger and Older Churches,” pp. 103*06. 
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leaders of the church are Indian. To assist the 
new church, the National Christian Council sup- 
plied an advisory board to administer the institu- 
tional work of the church. This board functioned 
until February, 1928, when its duties and responsi- 
bilities were taken over by the Church Council. 

Although several German missionaries have 
returned to the Gossner field, the constitution of the 
church remains unchanged. The church makes 
formal application to the Home Board for the kind 
of missionaries it desires. Arriving in India, the 
missionary becomes a member of the church, and 
may be elected to membership in the church coun- 
cil. The council gives the missionary his work and 
supervises it. The Berlin Board pays missionary 
salaries and determines furloughs. The church may 
ask the Board to withdraw any missionary who is 
found to be unsatisfactory. 

Theoretically, the church and mission are one. 
Practically, however, the missionaries are said to 
assume too much responsibility and not to encour- 
age the spirit of independence within the church.^ 

Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church • 

<1) Pre-war: Mission here. 

Church here. 

(*2) 1919-28: Independent church, assisted by an advisory 

board of the National Christian Council. 

<3) 1928- : Church and mission merged. ^ 

(c) Until 1911, the Mission Conference of the 
Danish Mission in South India, ran both the mis- 
sion and the church. In 1911 the church and mis- 
sion were separated. The church was given a 
constitution and entrusted with all congregational 

^ Philip, P. 0,, Memorandum on Devolution, pp. 4-5. 
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work and a few primary schools. But with the 
passing of time, the mission came to assume an 
over-exalted position in the minds of the people. 
Hence in 1922, church and mission were amal- 
gamated, under a council of 16 members — the 
majority of w^hom have generally been Indians. In 
1928 the constitution of the council was revised 
along simpler lines, and the Indian members given 
the majority of votes as well as a majority of com- 
mittee seats. The number of committee seats is to 
be increased still further, in proportion to the in- 
«(*.rease of Indian Jiioney. An executive council of 
three Danes and two Indians transacts the routine 
'business. The work under the council is not hand- 
ed over to missionaries or the Indian church as 
such. Each case is considered on its merits. Thus 
of the two hospitals, one is run by an Indian, paid 
the same , as the Dane who runs the other. The 
high school is managed by an Indian. Indian 
pastors are in charge of missionary districts, and 
Danes are pastors of churches. Difficulties due to 
personalities naturally arise, but on the whole the 
scheme is reported to be very satisfactory, resulting 
in increased trust and goodwill.^ 

Danish Mission in South India 

•(1) Prior to 1911: Mission here. 

Chiiiich here. 

(2) 1911-22: Mission here. Church liere. 

• (Each having separate functions.) 

(3) 1922- ; (-hiircli and Mission amalgamated. 

(d) The American Board Mission in Jajfna, 
€eylon, has been experimenting with devolution 
schemes for nearly thirty years. From the time 


Philip, op . at ., pp. 5-7. 
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of its organization about 1904, the church council’ 
has been entrusted with the oversight of the church- 
es and evangelistic work. The mission made a small 
annual grant to the church council, but it was not 
long before the majority of the churches were self- 
supporting. 

In 1919, the council was also given the manage- 
ment and control of village vernacular education,, 
a responsibility involving over 10,000 pupils.' For 
this work also the mission made a yearly 'grant,, 
though increased Government grants have made the 
mission grant less and less necessary. ' ' 

In 1926 a scheme was put forward for diminishing 
the mission grants for both evangelistic and educa- 
tional work, with the end in view that in five years 
the contributions might cease altogether. 

All work save that of the major institutions having 
already been transferred by the mission, the next 
step was to constitute a board for the management 
of these institutions. The scheme as approved by 
a majority of the churches and forwarded to the- 
home board for approval consisted in the formation 
of a central board under which would be a number 
of ilocal boards guiding the affairs of the . kcal 
institutions. Members of the central board would 
be the heads of the institutions concerned and 1*5 
representatives chosen by the churches. The* 
central board would choose the heads of institutions,, 
receive foreign funds, and be responsible for certain 
matters of general policy. The local boards 'would 
be responsible for the immediate affairs of the insti- 
tutions. 

Devolution in Jaffna has resulted in the Indian 
Christians taking more interest in the work, assum- 
ing more positions of leadership, and contributing 
larger funds for the support of the work. The mis- 
sionary personnel has steadily decreased, and in 
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.the not too distant future will probably be with- 
drawn entirely.^ 

. ) 

American Board Jaffna Mission. 


<^l) 1904: Mission: Jaffna Council: 



Education 

and 

Churches and evangelistic 


Major 

tions. 

institu- 

work. Small yearly grant 
from mission. 

(2) 1919: 

Mission : 


Jaffna Council: 

Major 

institu- 

Council also given control 

1 

tions. 


of village vernacular edu- 
cation. Received both mis- 


sion and government 
grants. 

d3) Current: Central Board: to appoint heads of institutions, 

fix salaries, ajiprovo budgets, etc. 

Local Boards : to manage internal affairs of 
institutions. The Council (see above) is one 
of the institutions to be placed under the 
central board. 

2. Jaint Committees of Church and Mission Re- 
sponsible for Work : 

(a) The Punjab Mission of the Presbyterian 
diurch in the U,S.A. believes that “the aims and 
•development of the Indian Church will best be real- 
ized when the Church and Mission are united in the 
closest co-operation, and when such co-operation is 
the dominating principle in all forms of their 
work.“^ 

By the terms of the Plan of Co-operation all 
evangelistic work within the respective areas 
of the Tjahore and Ludhiana Church Councils 
formerly carried on by the Punjab Mission “and 

^ Harrison, M. H., “Steps Toward Devolution in Jaffna,** 
South ind'm United Church Herald, October, 1930. 

^ Plan of Co-operation between the Punjab Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in U.S»A., and the Church Councils of 
Lahore and Ludhiana of the United Church of Northern India, 
p. 2. 
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all educational work carried on, in and for the* 
villages, schools for non-Christian girls, zenana 
work, and Home Mission work formerly carried on 
by the Church Councils, and all Indian workers, 
ordinarily required to maintain and conduct that 
work, and all funds appropriated therefor,” shall be 
entrusted to the evangelistic committees in the 
church council areas, — each committee being com- 
posed of 24 members, of whom 12 are missionaries 
elected by the mission, and 12 Indians elected by 
the respective church councils/ 

A joint educational committee is responsible for 
all educational work within the area of the two 
church councils, save the projects entrusted to the 
evangelistic committees and the union institutions. 
The educational committee also administers the 
funds provided for this work. 

A joint medical committee cares for the medical 
work and administers its funds. 

An intermediary board, composed of 10 elected 
members and the treasurer of the mission, acts as 
finance committee and attempts to co-ordinate all 
branches of work. It reviews the proceedings of 
the several committees and hears and decides ceases 
of appeal from the decisions of the committees. In 
case the mission or either church council disagree 
with an action of any committee, they have the 
privilege of presenting the reasons for disagreement 
to the intermediary board. The board also acts as. 
an interim executive committee to handle any 
urgent business. 

Powers, funds or work not specifically handed over 
to the committees or the intermediary board remain 
with the church councils or the mission as before 
the plan of co-operation came into being. 


' Ibid., p. 4. 
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An officer of the mission informs me that there 
is considerable dissatisfaction with the plan as “the 
sense of responsibility on the part of the Indian 
partners has not increased as it was hoped.” Al- 
though the management of 7/8 of the funds received 
from America for the work has been transferred to 
the joint committees, the Indians do not as yet look 
upon the shared work as “our work.” The Plan 
is due for an early revision. 


Punjab Mission of the Peesbytkhtan Church 

Electotl intermediary board aets as finance com- 
mittee and atlonipts to co-ordinate work. KevieN\s 
proceedings of joint committees and hears and 
decides appeals from committee decisions. 


Joint Evangelistic 
Committees res- 
ponsible for evan- 
gelistic and vil- 
lage educational 
work. 


Joint Educational 
Committee res- 
ponsible for edu- 
cation other than 
primary and 
union. 


Joint Medical Com- 
mittee cares foi 
medical work. 


Dowers, funds, work not specifically designated 
remain with mission and church councils. 


j (b) The Madura Mission of the American Board 
illustrates a type of church and mission co-opera- 
tion in operation in the area of the Soutli India 
United (nuirch. The 34 churches associated with 
the mission in the Madura area “are organized 
into a compact ecclesiastical body known as tlie 
Madura Church Council,” which is one of tlie 8 
councils of the 8.I.U.C. Every ordained missionary 
of the mission is by right a member of the church 
council, while some of the missionaries “to wdiom 
the mission has assigned work in direct relation 
to the church council are even subject to the action 
of the council in respect of tJieir residence and the 
particular form of work assigned to them.” The 
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church council is dependent upon the grants given 
by the American Board for the maintenance of 
about 77 per cent of its work. At the same time, 
the “council’s hand is free in the apportionment of 
its funds to the several forms of work for which 
it has been made responsible, viz., evangelistic 
work and elementary schools. Other activities, such 
as medical work and the higher educational insti- 
tutions, are managed by councils composed partly of 
missionaries and partly of Indian representatives.” 
Presumably, as the mission gradually withdraws 
from its activities, leaving more and more to the 
Indian community, such councils will be enlarged 
and will evolve into boards of trustees with full 
powers to own property and manage the several 
forms of work entrusted to them.^ 

The American Madura Mission 

The Madura Church Council, The Mission controls higher 
made up of Indians and education and medical and 

ordained missionaries, is institutional work, 

responsible for evangelistic 
work and elementary 
schools. 

c 

New scheme looks to: 

•Church Council: Joint Boards of Mission; mission- 

evangelistic work missionaries and • ary salaries, 

and elementary Indians to con- housing, etc. 

schools. trol higher edu- 

cation, medical 
and institutional 
work. 

(c) In the Marathi Mission of the American 
Board all local work is under the direction of the 
station councils, containing an equal number of 
Indians and missionaries; while the general coun- 

^ American Madura Mission Report, 1929. 
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cil, composed of all missionaries and an approxi- 
mately equal number of Indian delegates, is the 
policy-determining body and final court of appeal. 
The general council co-operates with the church 
councils of the United Church of Northern India in 
carrying on the district evangelistic work. Pas- 
tors of the churches are members of, and under 
the direction of the church councils. 

Within the Marathi Mission is a body known as 
the Indian Mission Board, which is responsible ta 
the General Council for conducting Christian work 
in its area, and superintending the administrative 
training and employment of fellow workers. Six 
members of the Board (2 of whom are to be mis- 
sionaries) are elected by the general council, 4 by 
the church councils, 1 to 3 members by the Board 
from its own workers, and 1 or 2 independent In- 
dians (i.e., not in the employ of the general council 
or Board). The Board receives its appropriations 
from the general council and small grant s-in-aid 
from the church council. At the present time, 
4 districts previously manned by foreign mission- 
aries, are under the Indian Mission Board. 

The main objection to the scheme is that it is 
wheels within wheels, and adds another, and almost 
competing administrative unit. As the work of the 
mission is re-organized, Indian Mission Board, 
mission and church wull most probably be merged. 

American Marathi Mission 

General Council: A joint Mission: Missionary salaries, 
policy determining body housing, etc. 

and court of appeal. 

Station Councils and Indian 
Mission Board responsible 
for local work and report- 
ing to the General Coun- 
cil. 
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(d) Certain benefits are claimed for the general 
scheme of carrying on work by joint committees 
representing church and mission : 

(I) The church is being given a rightful voice 
in the determination of policies and 
methods of work, particularly evangelistic 
work. 

(‘2) The old suspicion and distrust of the mis- 
sion is being removed as Indians are 
coming to understand better the problems 
of the mission. 

(8) The church is assuming more responsibility 
for evangelistic work. 

(4) The plans are of educational value for the 

Indian church. 

(5) The mission is coming to a better under- 

standing of the mind of the Indian church 
leaders and is benefiting from the coun- 
sel of Indians. 

(e) On the other hand, there are certain objec- 
tions : 

(1) The plans are often too cumbersome and 

involved. 

(2) Too much emphasis is laid upon money Tind 

administrative machinery, not enough on 
the spiritual nature of the work. 

(3) Burdens and responsibilities are laid upon 

the church which the church is unable to 
carry. 

(4) The Indian membership in the joint coii\- 

mittees is too often composed of mission 
agents, who on the one hand often lack 
independence, and on the other, vote 
regarding their own status, allowances, 
etc. 

<5) Indians are often slow to express their opin- 
ions, and in the pressure for time at 
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business sessions, the more forceful mis- 
sionary opinion tends to dominate. 

(6) A disproportionate amount of influence has 

been placed in the hands of small groups 
of educated Indians : the rank and file of 
the workers have very little voice in the 
" work. 

(7) Though not intended to do so, the plan 

often lowers the prestige of the church in 
the minds of the worker. Just as before, 
the church was overshadowed by the mis- 
sion, so now it is overshadowed by the 
• joint committee. 

(8) The natural growth of the church is either 

accelerated or retarded as the case may 
be.^ 

i]. No distmction between Church and Mission: 

(a) The MeihodiH Episcopal Church claims to 
make no distinction between church and mission. 
Bishop Badley of the Bombay area, says regarding 
this point, “For one supremely important thing we 
can be thankful, — that our church has not had in 
51 serious form the problem of ‘church’ vs, ‘mission*. 
Today the most significant part of our organization 
is not the mission and its boards, but the church 
and its life. From the inception of our work, our 
leaders have recognized that we were not here to 
establish a mission, but to build a church. No 
machinery was introduced that was not vital to the 
clvirch whose representatives had come to bring 
the message and spirit of the Master, and, with 
Him, to help build His church in this great land. 
All conferences, councils, commissions and commit- 
tees were related to the church, and while the term 
'mission* was used, it was never primary in the 


Cf. Philip, op. cii.j pp. lG-18. 
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thought of the Methodist Episcopal Church in In- 
dia. As early as 1866, only ten years after William 
Butler landed as the founder of our work, the first 
Indian district superintendent was appointed, and 
the number has steadily increased until now 50 per 
cent of the 82 districts are manned by Indian men. 
The problem of ‘devolution* that has so seriously 
taxed others has been for us only an evolution; we 
have proceeded more along the lines already laid 
down and partially followed up.**^ 

Eegarding the same matter Bishop Eobinson 
says, “In theory our church and the mission are 
the same. Every member of the church in this 
land has every right of voting and of office pos- 
sessed by any member in any other land. The mis- 
sionaries are members- of the same conferences in 
India as are all national ministers, also with equal 
privileges of position and vote. . . The only place 
in the organization where anything that can be 
termed a mission comes into appearance is in what 
is termed the finance committees, — ^bodies elected 
by the annual conferences, the personnel of which 
has to be approved by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. That in at least one of these finance "com- 
mittees a majority of the members are nationals,, 
and in moat of the others the two elements are 
approximately even, indicates that these committees, 
though handling all the finances of the conference, 
even the appropriations that are sent to the field by 
the Board of Foreign Missions, are seldom infiu- 
enced by discordant interests. It is to be noted, 
however, that a like amount of progress has not as 
yet been attained by the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, largely because the task of develop- 
ing a body of responsible workers among women, 

^ Private Letter of December 19, 1930. 
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under existing conditions, has been much more diffi- 
•cult. They are nevertheless, making real pro- 
gress.’*^ 

An experienced Methodist missionary says that 
while the Methodists make no distinction between 
mission and church, yet the missionary, because 
6f his training, is generally given the positions of 
responsibility, and because of his aggressiveness 
assumes too much power. ^ 

(b) The Wesleyan Methodist Mission also 
•claims to make no distinction between church and 
mission. Save for the personal relations of the 
piissionaries to the Home Committee, all other 
matters are considered by the district and provincial 
synods. All Indian ministers and a certain number 
•of laymen are members of the synods. The affairs 
of the local churches are administered by Indians. 
The district and provincial synods have control of 
all funds, apart from the allowances to missionaries, 
which are fixed in England. 

The scheme seems to be working with different 
success in different sections, depending largely 
upon the personal equation. An Indian critic de- 
scribes it as more of an ideal than a reality. He 
states that the majority of the officials of the local 
church bodies are either missionaries or mission 
workers. The church is responsible for a few 
schools and evangelistic stations, but the major 
institutional work and larger rural areas are 
manned by missionaries. He feels that if devolu- 
tion is to be a reality, the responsibility for adminis- 
tering all the work in a given area must be given 
over to the church. “Speaking generally,” he 


* Bobinson, J. W., in Indian Church Problems of Today f 
|>p. 35-36. 

* Philip, op. cit.f pp. 18-19. 
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says, “our missionaries have not yet been able to- 
take the attitude of co-operation with the Indian 
council and be increasingly guided by the same. 
There is scarcely an instance where the missionary 
who has large responsibilties has a group of Indians 
even to take counsel with about his work. They 
seem to be trying to educate the Indian Churcli 
to take up responsibility by giving them a little- 
bit here and there, rather than seek to bring In- 
dian guidance more and more on the Christian work 

that is attempted in this land In several 

cases the transference of small responsibilities to the 
Indian Church has created in the missionaries' mind 

a spirit of rivalry to tlie Indian Church I do 

feel that it is insincere to talk of transferrin^7 
responsibility to the Indian Church bodies. . . . 
when all tliat they mean is to let the local congre- 
gations manage their own affairs with a little 

bit of work added which is financed by the 

mission.”* 

4. Churcli and mission as distinct, hat co-opcr- 
atinq entities. 

This tyf)e of organization generally occurs : 

(fl) When the mission does not regard* the- 

church as ready to accept responsibility for the 

entire work. 

(b) When the mission and church regard each 
other as working in separate spheres, e.g. , the 
church doing the evangelistic work and the mission 
the educational work. 

(c) When it is believed that such division will 
best enable the church to conduct its affairs in an 
independent fashion. 

As it works out, how^ever, the mission with its 
money and institutions generally has so much more 


‘ Ibid., pp. 10-13. 
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prestige than tlie church tliat the situation is a 
continual source of dissatisfaction. The general 
trend is away from separateness and toward a merger 
of church and mission. 

The National Christian Council, at its Calcutta 
meeting in November, 1926, issued the following 
statement regarding devolution : 

“Missions are now practically unanimous in 
accepting the principle that the Church on the field 
should be made the centre of all Christian activities. 
The principle is also accepted that the Indian Church 
on tlie field is the natural body to advise missions 
its to how best money and men available for Chris- 
tian work in India can be utilized, and that foreign 
missions should secure the real co-operation of 
Indian Church bodies in the work they do in their 
areas. The practical application of these principles 

raises, however, certain problems 

(a) Both tlie missions and the Indian Church 
bodies should have clear ideas as to what is trans- 
ferred and what is taken over Is the work 

as carried on by foreign missions in the past in the 
departments transferred to be continued more or 
less in the same way by the Indian church? Is 
there any such moral obligation, explicit, or implicit, 
on the Indian Boards when they accept grants of 
money from missions for work transferred? Or, 
is the Indian church under this scheme assuming 
responsibility for making Christ known in the area, 
witiiout any commitment as to whether it should 
•continue the system of work already established by 
missions?” If the Church desires to change 
methods “are the Indian Boards and joint Boards 
•constituted under the various devolution schemes 
sufficiently flexible to welcome such new ventures 
of faith and make facilities for carrying them out 
under favourable conditions?” 
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(b) Financial issues will have to be faced. In> 
most cases the Indian church cannot support the 
work devolved upon it. Must it be assumed that 
devolved work “is to be maintained on the same scale 
and in the same manner” as conducted by foreign 
missions? “Why should not new methods of worjc 
involving less expenditure of money be tried and 
experiments be made to enlist more and more 
of voluntary service?” Should not the attempt 
be made “to discover and apply methods of 
work suited to the traditions and genius of tho 
people ?’ ’ 

(c) “Does the Indian Church really make its 
voice heard and does Indian opinion influence 
vitally the devolution boards?” The mere presence 
of an Indian majority does not assure this. The- 
Indians generally have less education and less 
administrative experience than the missionaries. 
Further, the number of mission agents on the devo- 
lution boards “makes it difficult for any original and 
vigorous Indian point of view to be brought tO' 
bear on the policies and decisions of the Board.” 

(d) Indians may be able to operate the devolved 

machinery, but can they best express their spirit- 
ual life through this new arrangement? Organi- 
zation is necessary, but over-organization only 
stifles life. “Are we ready to alter our organiza- 
tions, and even to scrap them if .necessary, when 
it is found that they stand in the way of the free- 
development of the inner life?” ' 

(e) Has devolution “called forth new sources 
of spiritual power?” The things transferred will 

only “belong to the Indian Church when 

they grow out of its life, through experiments and 
failures, as the result of Christ-inspired men dream- 
ing dreams and seeing visions The supreme 

test of the success of any devolution scheme is- 
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whether the Indian church concerned is inspired 
and urged by it to explore and discover new 
sources of spiritual power it has in Jesus Christ, 
and use them in meeting adequately the new 
responsibilities/* 

(/) “Closely connected with the above is the 
problem of making the rank and file in the Indian 
Church enthusiastic about the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of Christian service which devolution 
offers.” 

(fy) “What is implicit in devolution is that 
the Christian West has valuable contributions to 
make to the Indian Ghurch and thus enable her 
to manifest to India, God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. The question arises, ‘Where does the 
Christian West get its best chance to make this 
contribution — in association with an Indian Church 
body which is still weak and dependent on outside 
help for its very existence, or in association with 
Indian bodies which have already gained an inde- 
pendent life?’ 

The Enlarged Meeting of the National Christian 
Council, convening in Madras, December 29, 1928 
to January 2, !1929, considered the matter of 
devolution in the light of the Jerusalem Conference. 
Begarding the relations between the Younger and 
Older Churches the Findings state : “The goal 
which we set before ourselves is that the control 
and direction of all the work and organization of 
-any, communion in a given area shall be by the 
body of the Christians of the communion of the 
area, of whatever race they may be. The conscious 
pursuit of this goal is of vital importance to the 
growth of the church, and its progress should never 
be retarded on the plea that the work of the 


' Jerusalem Meeting Report^ vol. iii, pp. 235ff. 
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organization was originally started, or even for a 
time was, or must in the future continue to be, 

financed by the foreign missionary body 

Church and mission should be prepared to recast 
their organization and change their procedure so as 
to give the fullest scope for the self-expression o/ 
the Indian Church. But this recasting does not 
mean the rigid adoption of aii}^ single scheme of 
devolution. Each scheme must be adapted to the 
stage of development which the congregations con- 
cerned have reached; and the schemes may vary 
even in the same area. It is also wise to state- 
the fundamental fact that devolution in itself doefs 
not create spiritual life. It only enlarges the field 
for the exercise of spiritual gifts. Without the 
spirit of (^hrist working in the persons concerned 
every such scheme must break down.”* 

The first step toward the goal of devolution, 
continues the Eeport, “will be the organization of 
church councils for the groups of local churches 
of each comiiiuniou in the area and the transference 
to them of real responsibility for pastoral work 
and evangelism, and at least the primary education 
of their own community. After that, the transfer 
of such other work as is felt to be essential to the 
Church’s life and ministry may take place as 
soon as the church council has in its membershij) 
those who have experience and knowledge of sucli 
work.” 

“In all cases where financial help is received* 
from the older churches of the West for the de\^elop- 
ment of Christian activities in India, such funds 
should be so administered that the self-respect, 
self-reliance and initiative of the churches in India 
is not destroyed, and the younger churches should 


^ Council Report f p. 47. 
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be taken into full partnership in determining the 
policy and administration of such funds We 


would endorse the Jerusalem Conference Finding 
that financial grants from the older churches should 
be given to and administered by tlie people them- 
^ selves or agencies appointed by them and not 
through Mission Committees on the field/ 

In tliinking upon the subject of devolution as a 
whole, certain considerations can well be kept in 
mind : 

(a) Since the state of the Indian Church varies 
in different sedions of tlie country, one rule cannot 

» be applied universally. 

(b) Since Jiiost schemes of devolution are in 
the experimental stage, one should be cautious 
about making hasty conclusions as to the success oi* 
failure of any giveii project. 

(c) Since there is no recognized techniijue of 
devolution, the contributions of both Indians and 
juissionaries should be welcomed. 

(d) Indian churches and missions alike should 
have clear ideas as to what is to be transferred and 
what responsibilities assumed. 

*(c> Missions should assist the Indian churches 
along the road of self-support. Independence 
rather than dependence should be encouraged. 

(/) Efforts should be made to ascertain the 
true mind of the India?) Church, rather than the 
opinions of a select few. 

» (g) The personal e(|uation is of supreme im- 

portance in tlie matter of devolution. The “will 
to succeed” overcomes many obstacles. 

(/?) Perfect organizations and liberal constitu- 
tions are less to be aimed at than a real increase 
in spiritual power. 


» Ibid., pp. 48-10. 
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The principal hindrances to successful devolu- 
tion are : 

(а) The costly institutions built up by the mis- 
sionary which the Indian church can scarcely hope 
to supf)ort without foreign help. 

(б) The unwillingness of missionaries to let 
and to trust. 

(r) Lack of forward-looking Indian leader- 
ship. The well-educated Indian is too often edu- 
cated away from his people, and the lesser educated 
man incapable of exercising high gifts of 
leadership. 

(d) Too many Indian Christian leaders are 
ready to assume nominal authority, but are reluc- 
tant to bear the burdens which that authority 
demands. 

(c) Lack of constructive imagination upon the 
part of both missionaries and Indians. 

(/) Too much individualism on both sides and 
inability to do constructive team work.^ 

Questions fok Discussion 

1. What is the goal of devolution — to merge, the 
mission in the church, or to transfer certain mission 
responsibilities to the church? Should the church 
accept responsibility for schools, hospitals, etc., or for 
evangelistic work alone? 

2. Who is to decide what is to be transferred and 
when transfer is to take place? 

8. What principles should govern the transfer qf 
responsibility from mission to church? 

4. Can mission and church be so amalgamated as 
not to appear parallel or competing organizations? 

5. What type of devolution gives most promise 
of really strengthening the national church? 

^ Of. Lapp, George A.,, “Indianisation of the Church in 
India”, National Christian Council Review ^ August, 1928. 
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6. What should be the relation of the missionary 
to the church during the various stages of transfer? 

7. Does an equal number of missionaries and 
nationals associated in the control of any work, 
guarantee equality? 

8. Does a majority of nationals actually mean 
national control? 

9. How can the problem of ‘‘missionary domina- 
tion'* best be solved? 

10. Should church representation upon managing 
committees be dependent upon the amount of funds 
raised by the church? 

11. Does foreign financial support of necessity 
imply foreign control? 

12. Can any principles be laid down for the con- 
tinuance of foreign financial help? 

13. How can the church be helped to assume a 
more important place in the eyes of the workers? 
(The present tendency is for Christian workers to 
prefer mission to church positions.) 

14. Do managing committees made up almost 
wholly of “mission agents" reflect the true mind of 
the church? 

15. How can the laity of the church be aroused 
to assume new responsibilities? 

16. Is everything possible being ,done to train 
nationals to accept positions of responsible leader- 
ship ? 

17. Should work be transferred simply for the 
sake of devolution, or should other principles 
govern ? 

18. Is it inevitable that in the beginning de- 
volution will lay too much emphasis -upon finance 
and administration, to the neglect of the spiritual 
side? 

19. Does tlie transfer of work carry with it 
the obligation to conduct work on the established 
lines ? 

20. What kind of help do the national churches 
most desire from the churches of the West? 
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CHAPTER TV 


WlIAT IS THR FlTTIlRE OR THR ChURCH? 

AijTHOUGH the ideal of missionary societies for years 
has been that of making Christianity, rather than 
any particular brand of it, at home in India, 
Western denominationalism of every variety has 
taken root in India. It is both pathetic and ludi- 
• crous to hear Indian Christians calling them- 
selves “S.P.G. Christians,** “C.M.8. Christians,*’ 
“American Presbyterian Christians,’* “Church of 
Scotland Christians,’* etc. An Indian church is in 
the making, but speaking generally, the church in 
India is largely Western in its life and methods. 

The demand for a church independent of foreign 
control has been slower in India than in China and 
Japan. Writing in 1910, Mr. Robert E. Speer 
said, “It is a hopeful sign of the reality of the work 
done in Japan and China that the question has 
arisen and demanded solution there, and it is a 
discouraging element in the situation in India that 
after a hundred years of mission work in that land 
the ideal of so many of the men who should be 
leaders of the native church, engaged in rooting 
Christianity and its life deep in the soil and native 
institutions, is to become employees of foreign 
missionary organizations on the basis and with the 

status of foreign missionaries It is high 

time that the question raised long ago in Japan 
should be raised in India, not tlie petty and falla- 
cious question of how to control the expenditure of 
mission funds, but the deep and vital question of 
how to build up a true native church which shall 
3 
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be able to lay hold upon the living movements of 
the nation and give them genius and guidance.”^ 

(Granted that Mr. Speer’s criticism was a fair one, 
there are reasons for the slow development of the 
Indian Chnrcli. A major reason for the lack of 
an independent spirit within the church is that a 
large nnniher of tlie Christian converts have been 
drawn from among the outcastes. Although there 
are now approximately 6,000,000 Christians among 
the people of India, and although the rate of increase 
among the (!liristians was in the last decade more 
than tliroe times the rate of increase in the general 
population, the majority of the converts are being 
drawn from the depressed classes. 

When Christianity came to India, offering to 
her outcaste peoples hope and deliverance, a great 
number responded. The desire for righteousness, 
was not always separated from the desire for food 
or economics advancement, but whatever the motive, 
Christianity has received into her fold large num- 
bers of illiterate people — many of whom, through- 
centuries of oj)pression, liave acquired the mentality 
of slaves. Add to this the })ressing poverty anff 
almost universal indebtedness of the people and one 
can begin to glimpse the problem. 

The missionary treatment of these outcaste con- 
verts has not always been wise. ()[)])ressed by the 
great poverty of the people, it has been easy for 
the missionaries to hand out money — a drop in the 
bucket compared with the actual needs of thp 
8up|)tiant , but another link in the chain of 
dependence. 

The whole method of propagating Christianity in. 
India has tended to encourage financial dependence. 
*^l’he missionary has come in as a foreigner, backed by 

‘ Christianity and the Nat ions ^ pp. 125-‘2G. 
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foreign money. He has regarded it as essential in 
carrying out his work to acquire property and to 
build institutions. The money for this has not 
come from the people themselves, but from abroad. 
The Indian people have been the recipients. And 
as the enterprise began, so it has (continued. New 
demands arise, and since the church itself cannot 
supply them, help is invoked from abroad. The 
criticism has been expressed in India, that while 
an Indian can afford to be a Hindu or a Muslim,* 
he needs foreign lielp to be a Christian. 

The attitude of the missionary himself has not* 
tended to encourage independence within the church. 
As Roland Allen has well pointed out : The* 
missionary has desired to help the people to whom* 
he was sent. He has been anxious to do something 
for them. And he has done much. In fact he has 
done everything. He has ‘'taught them, baptized- 
them, shepherded them.” He has “managed^ 
.their funds, ordered their services, built their 
churches, provided their teachers.” He has 
“nursed them, fed them, doctored them.” He has 
“done everything for thejii, but very little with 
thefn.” He lias “treated them as ‘dear children,’ 
but as not as ‘brethren’.”^ Such a course of action 
may get results, but it is not the educational method. ^ 
We learn by doing tilings for ourselves, and not byi 
liaving others do things for us. Encouraging! 
dependence* is not the way to train for independ- 
ence. 

At the same time, the Christian Church is making* 
progress. It has not only jilayed its part in helping! 
the outcaste, in educating women, and in producing^ 
men who have filled posts of high responsibility.* 
It is also a thing unique in India. As William* 
Raton, the former secretary of the National 

^ Missionary Methods: St. PauVs or Ours?y p. 19*2. 
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Christian Council, has pointed out, “Neither Hindu- 
ism nor Islam contains anything really equivalent 
to the conception of the Church. They have 
nothing corresponding to congregational worship. 
You may see a great throng at a festival and tem- 
ples crowded, but they are crowded with individual 
worshif)pei‘R. The idea of a spiritual fellowship, 
imbued with a common life, expressed in ordinary 
social intercourse, in the worship of God, and in 
the sacrament of the Hol.y Communion which is the 
supreme manifestation of brotherhood, is a purely 

Christian concef)tion The value of the church 

in India is not therefore utilitarian merely 

These (utilitarian) things are the out(*ome of its 
inherent power, but they are not of its essence. 
It (the C/hiirch) is a new social phenomenon in 
India.”' It is a community which transcends 
communalism. It is a social grouping which trans- 
cends caste. It has within it creative energy and 
the social dynamic to revitalize the life of India. 

The |)roblems confronting the Indian tUiurch are 
many and varied : 

1. Tlic problem of cducafinq the clitirch con- 
stituency. Although the Christian community 
shows an increase of nearly a million and a half 
in the last decade, the greater part of the increase 
has been from the illiterate masses — people wlio 
can neither read nor write. The Bishop of Dor- 
nakal declares tliat at a very generous estimate, 
scarcely 15 per cent, of the rural Christians are 
literate. Though this is considerable in advance of 
the general literacy rate for rural India, the Indian 
church cannot hope to assume her rightful posi- 
tion of leadership, without an intensive campaign 
for the education of her own membership. 


Social Ideals in India, p. 8*i. 
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Night schools, continuation schools, adult classes 
and visual education must supplement the . day 
schools. The task is a tremendous one, but looked 
upon as the programme of a generation it is by 
no means impossible. With a teaching ministry 
and schools alert to life needs, the Indian church 
will unquestionably raise the intellectual level of 
its membership. 

2. The problem of maintaining a suitable stand- 
ard of church membership . — The influx of large 
numbers of illiterate, and often spiritually un- 
prepared members into the Christmn community 
creates many difliculties. Some leaders contend 
that tiie church is a scliool and that the simple 
desire lo learn of the (‘hristian way should he sufti- 
cient (|nalification for entrance. Others hold the 
church to be a fellowship of believers and would 
restrict membership to the initiated. Both schools 
of thought have their adherents, but the general 
practice in India has been to make entiance into 
the church relatively simple, trusting that Chris- 
tian teaching and discipline will soon begin to 
make themselves felt in the individual life. 

Among certain of the churches the standard of 
church membership appears to be too scholastic, 
based upon an intellectual acceptance of cn^eds and 
theological position?^< imported almost bodily from 
the West. Thus the United Church of Northern 
India, not only puts forward 12 articles of faith, 
•including the acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New' Testaments as the only infallible rule 
of faith and duty, an acceptance of the doctrine of 
original sin, the theory of the atonement as the 
satisfaction of divine justice, the second coming and 
divine judgment; but also commends the West- 
minster Confession, the Welsh Calvinistic Confes- 
sion, and the Confession and Canons of the Synod 
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of Dort — “as worthy exponents of the Word of 
God/^ 

If the church is really to touch people where 
they are, it would seem that its function needs 
to be interpreted in terms of idealized social fellow- 
ship. l^he constitution and canons of most of the 
established Indian churches are sorely in need of 
a humanistic emphasis. The Indian church will 
have new power when its membership really con- 
nects reli^fion with daily living. And this emphasis 
must be made from the be^t»‘innin^^ 

3. The problem of a reinterpretation of theology. 
— 'riie problem raised in the last section leads 
naturall}' lo a consideration of the theology of the 
Indian church. The missionaries of the last gener- 
ation indoctrinated, and they indoctrinated well. 
A compensatory heaven does hold attractions for a 
people who are denied even tlie most elementary 
satisfactions of this life. But can tliis other-worldly 
doctrine hold and challenge the growing number of 
educated Christian youth? Is there not danger that 
Christianity will come to be looked upon as simply 
another set of outworn superstitions? In India, 
as in otlier parts of the world, religion is beifig 
challenged by secularism and an other-worldly 
gos|Xil a])pears to have little chance of coping with 
the problem. Tlie theology of tlie Indian church 
must be reinterpreted to meet the changed condi- 
tions of the modern age. 

4. The problem of the development of Indian t 
leadership. — One of the leading missions in Western 
India recently made a study of the Indian personnel 
employed by the mission in evangelistic work. At 
the time of the study (1930) 85 evangelistic w'ork- 
ers weie in the service of the mission. “It is 
difficult,” says the Report, “to aj^ply a criterion 
to the intellectual ability and Christian influence 
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of our workers. The committee has attempted to 
see every evangelistic worker in his own district 
and whenever possible in his own station. We 
have talked with them freely and frankly and in 
this way we have to a fair degree ascertained the 
standing of the worker with regard to his intelli- 
gence and mental growth. 6 of the 85 come under 
‘A’ class, who we have reason to believe, are grow- 
ing day by day. 40 appear to be more or less at 
a standstill and 39 indicate detei-ioration. If our 
method comes anywhere near to an approximation 
of accuracy, it is a disheartening situation to realize 
that only 7 per cent of our evangelistic; workers 
reveal unmistakable evidences of Jiiental growth. 
We have tried to view the facts sympathetically, 
and we will point out a few reasons why the situ- 
ation is, as it IS. 

{a) The majority of the scanty number who 
show growth reside in the station where literary 
means are within easy reach, and fellowship with, 
and guidance of, missionaries and other leaders are 
available. 

(b) Nearly 70 ])er cent of our evangelistic 
w(5rkers are stationed in villages wheie the general 
atmosphere does not lend itself to intellectual devel- 
opment. It indeed requires an exceptionally 
strong mental aptitude, if one is not to succumb to 
\illage surroundings. We are sorry to say that 
the average preacher in the village is too often an 
icasy victim to this down-pulling cuirent. 

(c) Of tlie 85 workers, one is a passed matric- 
ulate, 8 have completed the 7th anglo-vernaculai* 
standard, 11 have had some English, and 65 have 
had purely a vernacular education, '^riie qualifica- 
tions of many of these do not meet the needs of 
today. This reveals to some extent why our evan- 
gelistic work is not more fruitful. 
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(d) A majority of our evangelists are self- 
satisfied. Whatever education they may have had 
in the training or theological schools seems to have 
quenched their intellectual thirst. In spite of the 
growing vernacular literature, very few are inter- 
ested in or capable of buying any books. In some 
cases, the books found in the homes are still 
unread.”' 

While the picture drawn in this Report is of one 
particulai- area, it <*an be duplicated with slight 
variations, in almost any section. With notable 
(exceptions, the rank and file of Indian leadership 
is of too low a. standard to be either spiritually or 
organizationallj efficient. A strong Indian church 
awaits a lunv type of leader. 

As the Jerusalem Meeting Report points out : 
“The problem is the training of leaders for a living 
organism, 'fhe future leaders of the indigenous 
churches will be men and w^onien called from home, 
school and church, who wull be true to the social 
genius of their people, who will retain the fine 
zest of spiritual vigour, and who are free pei’sonal- 
ities. Just as tinly will they be those who have 
Ikad the opportunity of availing themselves of dll 
those elements in the Christian heritage which can 
enrich and empower for (wer-enlarging service. 

‘‘It is (|uite possible that the training centre 
which will render this kind of service for the Church 
is yet to arise. I'he curriculum and training method 
appropriate for such an institution are perhaps yet , 
to be discovered. Certainly experiments made in 
recent years in higher education among the older 
churches and having to do with the constant alter- 
nation between study and actual life situations 
ought to be reckoned with and may point the way. 


* Evangelistic Survey of the American Marathi Mission^ 1930. 
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‘‘In the meantime, the theological colleges and 
Bible training schools need to be studied and re- 
appraised. Curricula and teaching staff should be 
adjusted in the direction of achieving such a train- 
ing ideal. 

5. The problem of the generation of new 
spiritual power . — No one is better qualified to speak 
upon the subject of the Indian church than Dr. 
Nicol Macnicol, the former secretary of the National 
Christian Council. Says Dr. Macnicol, “The tidal 
wave that swept .... (such juunbers of outcastes 
into the church between 1881 and 1921) has begun 

now to slow down and to recede The Church 

has leisure ii^)W' to look at herself and consider 
how’ far she is truly to be described as Christian. 
When she does so she cannot see herself (what 
Church can?) as ‘without spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing.’ The wrongs inflicted through the 
centuries u})on these fugitives from oj)pression still 
work out their evil consequences. When ignor- 
ance, superstition, fear have been so deeply wrought 
into the soul , they cannot be exorcised in a moment 
or by a w’ord, even by the great re-creative w'ord 
of 4^!hrist. Not at least unless that word has really 
reached the understanding and the heart. But 
thousands of these people were drawn into the 
church by notliing more than a sense of bondage 
and a dream of deliverance. In their case the Boot 
that is Christ has no more than begun as yet to 
send forth tendrils. The fact that so many of these 
serfs have found freedom within the Christian 
Chiu*ch is at once her glory and a heavy burden 
crushing her to the earth. 

“It is of the crushing burden that those 
who realize the high calling of the Church are at 


Jerusalem Meeting Report j vol. iii, pp. 213-14. 
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the present time most fully conscious. This fact 
creates most, of the problems for which her leaders 
are seeking a solution almost despairingly. Mr. 
T. E. Glover has told us how in the early centuries 
the Christian ‘out-thought* the pagan, ‘out-lived’ 
him and ‘out-died’ him. The fleeting glimpse that 
these outcastes have gained of the love of Christ 
may indeed in not a few cases enable them to 
suffer for Him and even to die for Him , for suffering 

is their lot But how to ‘out-think’ the 

Hindus who kept them in ignorance for centuries is 
a far-off* attainment for them yet, and how to ‘out- 
live’ them is a lesson that such depressed classes 
cannot but be slow to learn. This is all the more 
the case since in India among the higher classes 
there have been not a few who have journeyed along 
the highway of the Spirit. How hard then it must 
be for those who have come up from slavery and 
ignorance to make good their claim to have found 
the Way and the Goal. ‘Hindu India refuses to 
accept the claim when from among its own sons 
have arisen men and women who have attained 
nearer the Christ ideal than the Christians around 
them. Daily, hourly, the Church in India is con- 
fronted with this challenge.’ 

Mr. P. O. Philip, the Joint Secretary of the 
National Christian Council, says, “What the young 
church in India needs more than anything else to- 
day is a revival of spiritual life which will release 
for the service of the Kingdom all its latent 
resources. This spiritual revival is not something 
which comes and goes like a mighty blast of wind; 
rather, it is the creation by the Spirit of God among 
the rank and file of the church of that sense of 
wonder and gratitude for the revelation of God in 


The Christian Task in India, pp. 244*45. 
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Christ, which compels them to give their hearts to 
Him and constrains them to share that experience 
and all that it implies with their fellowmen. Such 
a revival can come only by prayer and patient toil. 
This prayerful and patient toil should extend to 
fields like religious education activities in the home, 
the school and the community; the training of 
teachers and ministers, and special missions and 
retreats: and it will involve making use of the best 
methods and the latest results of study and experi- 
ment, and also utilizing the services of the best 
men and women available, whether of the East or 
of the West. Here as in nothing else, the younger 
churches stand in need of the assistance which the 
experienced (Miurch of the West can render.”^ 

B. The problem of entering into the fcllotvship 
of the chnreh universal, without hindering its own 
free development. — The Church of (^hrist is not 
simply a denominational church, an American 
(;hurch or a British Church. It is a church with a 
long history, expressing itself in many vaiying 
forms. Its hond of unity is loyalty to Christ and 
his ideals. The problem facing the Indian church 
is* to take all that is best in historic Chi*istianity 
without at the same time stunting its own natural 
growth. Though the forms of woi*shi]) and organi- 
zation followed today are largely Western, there 
are many who believe that there is a genuine need 
for an Indian expression of the Church universal. 
Thus it has been said that “the richness of the 
*beauty of the Lord” is so inexhaustible, that a 
thousand mouths should unite in singing His 
praises, a thousand tongues should convey in human 
language, to human ears, “the music of His wonder- 
ful name,” and “intellects and hearts trained in 


^ Jerusalem Meeting Report, vol. iii, pp. 199*200. 
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a thousand different ways to measure the depth of 
His love and respond to it adequately, are needed. 
.... India with an unbroken and lofty religious 
tradition, dating from the unrecorded past of human 
history, has undoubtedly a share to contribute to 
the ever-increasing volume of tribute which the race 
is rising to pay to its crown and glory — the Son of 
Man.** 

Further, “If the life and mission of Jesus is to 
be understood by the Hindu, these should be ex- 
pressed in language natural to the religious thought 
of India. The articles of faith in wdiich the Chris- 
tian seeks to explain to his intellect the experience 
intuitively grasped and enjoyed by his heart, should 
be restated in the tliought forms which the deep 
piety of India has eciuployed to make its devotion 
apj)ear reasonable 

“It is an inalienable right of every nation to 
possess a life of its own and the freedom to express 
itself in its own way. Tliis riglit covers . . . . 
religious as well as jiolitical freedom or self-deter- 
nii nation.’*^ 

(a) fo]*ins an integral part of all church 

services. Ibit it is Indian music alone whicli really 
stirs an Indian. As an Indian writer has recently 
pointed out, “Christian hymns sung in Tamil do 
not make Tamil (jitaff. The original hymns in 
English are most wonderful in their richness of 
spiritual ])ower and beauty, but the translations . . . 
are most unnatural and stilted. This is not the 
kind of poetry, nor is this the kind of music that* 
<;an express the deep joys and aspirations of the 
soul of an Indian. The tunes arc exotic, and the 
translations make the songs totally unsuited to 
convey intelligently the various types of religious 

' Job, Cr. V., “Thr Trulian Expression of the Church Univer- 
sal,” licport of Third Ministers' Conference, Pasumalai, 1922. 
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experience of the Tamil people.”^ Another Indian 
writer says: “The translated hymns and cliants 

satisfy neither Indian nor Kuropean laws 

of ))oetry or «Tainniar, hut are a sort of mongrel 
that only provokes the ])ity and contempt of 

scholars, both Indian and foreign How is 

an ‘unbeliever’ to be inspired and led into adoration 
of the Adorable One, if the strains of music that 
rise from our places of worship strike such jarring 
notes upon his ears! Is not (/hristian music to be 
a vehicle of Christian witness also?’’^ 

“In the beginning,” says the first writer, “when 
lyrics were not (‘oinposed or were few, or in the 
transition period, wlien peof)le accustomed to hymns 
and English tunes iuight find the Tamil lyrics un- 
familiar, European hymns might have been neces- 
sary, but they are certainly not necessary now 

If in the eaidy days of missionary labours, 

the Tamil tunes were discarded, it was because 
then^. was a. fear in their minds that the strong 
Hindu associations of these enchanting tunes miglft 
prove a stumbling stone to the converts, and also 
bec'ause the zeal of the missionaries would not 
})eiinit the infant church to have anything to do 
with things ]3agan. And now, if it is suggested 
tliat we we sliould return to tliese tunes, it is not 
'be(‘-ause we wisli to plead for the ac>ceptanc.e or 
toleration of Hindu doctrines or forms of devotion, 
but because of the recognition of the fact that the 
Taihil tunes and Tamil (jitas alone are best suited 
fo-the genius of the Tamil, aJid tliat Tamil (diris- 
tians must use them rather tlian any other.”*' 

* Sarf;nnatii, M. J., “Tiidian Music ami Church Worship,” 
South India United Church Herald, September, 1029. 

- Jcsncla.sou, S., “Tiidif^enous Expression of Christianity in 
India,” National Christian Council Review, Januai 7 , 1931. 

* Sargunom^ op. citJ 
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(b) Architecture. — The greater part of the 
church architecture in India today has been trans- 
j)lanted from the West, but there is a growing 
feeling that “an architecture that has been evolved 
as a result of European Christianity influenced by 
different culture, outlook and conditions, botli 
climatic and temperamental, when transplanted to 
another country so utterly different as India is from 
Europe, is to say the least, a ‘misfit.’ Accord- 
ingly experiments are being made in constructing 
Christian churches according to Indian ideals. At 
Trinity College » Kandy, Ceylon, a beautiful church 
is being fashioned after Buddhistic architecture, 
1)1 the Cliristu-Knla Ashram at Tirupattur, North 
Arcot, a Christian church adapted from Dravidian 
temple architecture is in process of construction. 
The Christa Seva Sanqh Ashram, in Poona has 
recently completed a little shrine for private devo- 
tion, fashioned in an entirely Indian style. Several 
years ago, Mr. B. C. Sircar, of the Y.M.C.A., 
built a small Christian temple, in Hindu styles 
among the Hindu temples at Puri. Many churches 
in various parts of India have made less striking 
adaptations, but the idea of patterning Christian 
churches after the existing architecture of other 
religions is gaining ground rapidly. 

(c) Some suggestions for the Indianization of 
worship. — ^^^arions Indian writers have put forward 
suggestions looking toward the Indianization of the 
service of worship. Thus it has been suggested : — 

(1) That the worshippers should sit on th'e 

floor and not on benches. 

(2) That the Indian worshipper should 

remove his shoes rather than his tur- 
ban upon entering the church. Indian 


‘ Jesudason, op. cii. 
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custom differs from European in thisi 
respect. 

(3) That only Indian tunes should be used. 

(41 That moie attention should he paid to. 
enterin.i>’ the church witli a cleaiii 
body. The Hindu batlies before en- 
tering* tlie temple. A tank for 
wasliin^* f)urposes near the clmrch 
would be (|iute Indian. 

(5) Tliat in the service of worsliip there 

should be more of adoration and 
praise and less of petition. 

(6) The churches should be open at all 

times for private worship and medita- 
tion, as are tlie Hindu temples. 

(7) That the buildin^>* itself sliould insf)ire to 

reverence and not be simply a lecture 
hall. 

(81 That chmx'.h organization sliould be 
simplified. 

(9) That the ministry of the church should 
more nearly approximate the sadhu 
ideal. 

• (10) 3^hat tliere should be a re-learning of the 
hi^dier values in Hindu life and 
society, which Christianity in its early 
days so bitterly condemned and ruth- 
lessly discarded.^ 

A word of advice and warning* is set forth by a., 
previously (luoted Indian writer : “Y'ou cannot make 
your Church Indian by throwing away chairs and 
benches out of the sacred edifice, or by smashing, 
with iconoclastic zeal the European organ, or taboo- ^ 
ing Western vestments, liturgy, etc. A little too- 

• Cf., c.g., James, G. P., “Indian Forms of Worship,’’ Pasu< 
malai Ministers' Conferencet 1922. 
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much fuss has been made about these mere super- 
ficialities. By all means squat down at the divine 
service if doin^^ so would be more economic and 
would induce a more reverent frame of mind. Let 
us have Indian music w^here both the language and 
the music of the lyrics are really good and elevating, 
but let us not look with suspicion upon those Indian 
congregations which can both appreciate and sing 
good Western music. Let us adopt oriental archi- 
tecture for our churches and devise some form of 
public worship and private meditation within the 
temple of (lod which will appeal to our natural 
sentiments. But these are not all. And the search 
for these alone will be a search for .... forms with- 
out the spirit.” As Dr. (ilover says, ” ‘The force 
of the Christian movement lay neither in church 
nor in sacrament, but in men.’ And as the 
Church of India brings forth more spirit-filled men 
her problem will be solved.”^ 

7. The problem of self-support . — ^For many 
years, self-support has been set forward as a goal 
d( missionary endeavour, but the ideal has always 
been in advance of actual practice. Tlie extreme 
poverty of the Indian Christians has made the situ- 
ation unusually difficult in India, and yet advance 
being registered. Thus, the 81 ,000 Christians 
connected with the Wesleyan Mission in South 
India gave in 1925, Es 48,800 for the support of 
the ministry. The 82,000 adult Christians asso- 
ciated with the American Telugu Baptist Mission, 
are reported to have given Es. 47,326 for the same 
purpose. The 150,000 adherents of the Anglican 
Church in the Telugu country contributed about 
Es. 75,000 for all religious purposes. The 10,500 
members of the churches in the area of the American 


‘ Job, G. V., op. cit. 
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Marathi Mission contributed in 1929, Ils. 14,500 
for the support of their churches. These figures 
are most encouraging when one considers the actual 
economic condition of the people. 

From the mission standpoint, the problem is an 
extremely complicated one. A certain amount of 
work is on hand whicli must either be maintained 
or discarded. There is probably little help for con- 
tinuing foreign supjiort for certain large church 
buildings and institutions which we have inherited 
from the missionaries of a past generation. Twenty 
years ago, Dr. Speer laid down two principles which 
• are still fundamentally sound: “Tlie first is that 
we are not to set up and maintain with our foreign 
funds institutions or ideals which do not enter in 
and minister to the character of a truly national 
church. Foreign standards of salary, of arc.hi- 
tecture, of organization, are natural for us. They 
may be not only alien but crushing to the native 
church. The second is that we are not to do for 
others what they can and ought to do for them- 
selves. There is no kindness, tlu're is positive 
harm in providing for native agents and native 
ageifcies on a scale and for purposes which are 
beyond what they can and ought to provide for 
themselves.”^ 

The Bishop of Dornakal believes tliat the time 
has come for vigorous experiments to be made in 
the direction of making village work independent 
of* outside sup])ort. He suggests — 

“(a) Serious attempts should be made from 
the initial stages to make the converts build their 
own places of worship, and their own village 
schools. All Oriental nations have a passion for 
temple building. Indian Christians are not free 


^ Christianity and the Nations, p. 137. 
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from ii. This passion should be fostered and the 
people (mcoura^^ed to build a place of worship — 
plain or ornamental, cheaj) or expensive — soniethin^^ 
wliich they can call their own. 

(h) Endi^enous methods of ollerin^ to God 
should he inculcated. Harvest festivals, mclas, 
ot!erin<j:s in kind, first-fruits, rice or flour collections 

should b('- encouraged 

(c) Tndianization directly advances self-support. 
The indigenous leader knows how to reach the 
people’s pockets; he knows methods that will appeal 
to them; his people realize he has no inexhaustible 
funds at his command — and they respond. 

id) An unpaid voluntary ministry for the 
Church should he systematically developed. Men 
with independent means should be encouraged to 
^dve of their service freely to the church. Volun- 
tary clergy, voluntary lay evaii'^elists, voluntary lay 
catechists and the like need to be courageously insti- 
tuted, The })aid system, universally in vo^ue in 
missions, is not native to the country; and should 
be discoura^^ed 

(c) The separation of the village school from 
congregational work is another much-needed 
'reform.”' 

'The statement on the “Financial Basis of 
Support” adopted by the International Missionary 
(^ouncil Meeting at Jerusalem, 1928, lays down good 
general principles : 

“Funds contributed by the older chinches must 
be used in ways which will enable the indigenoiis 
churches to develop and strengthen their own 
means of support, rather than foster the spirit of 
dependence and reduce the full sense of responsi- 
bility. 


The Chrifitian Task tn India, pp. 38iT. 
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“A thorough a})))reciation of this point of view 
may lead all those concerned to give heed to the 
following proposals regarding the financial basis of 
the support of the younger churclies : 

(а) The development of a self-propagating 
evangelistic church on a spiritual basis is the great- 
est lactor in securing self-support. Self-siip]torl 
will come natin'ally with the rising tide of spiritual 
life. 

(б) Adequate training in systematic individual 
giving and Christian stewardshi]) is essential. 

(c) Financial aid from the older churches for 
^ existing work should be placed on a gradually 

decreasing scale to be terminated by inutual 
agreement. 

(d) In general, the financial grants of the older 
churches should be given to and administered by 
the churches themselves, or agencies constituted by 
them. 

(c) Tlic terms of such aid should be mutually 
agreed m)on and then the churches should be 
entirely free to administer the funds accepted on 
this basis. 

•(/) All new local clmrehes as far as possihk' 
should be started on a self-supporting basis. 

(g) The younger churches should l)e developed 
on a scale, in regard to salaries, cost of church 
building and other expenses, corresponding to the 
economic life of the ])eo])le. ^riiis ])rincipl(^ 
should be kej)t in mind ])articularly hv the older 
churches. 

(h) Where the younger churches are not yet 
able to assume full responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of grants-in-aid, agencies mutually agreed 
upon by the older and younger churches may be con- 
stituted. In such cases, it should be clearly recog- 
nized that the self-respect of the younger church 
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should be ))reserved and its self-reliance and initi- 
ative be fostered.”^ 

The Council felt that a thorough scientific study 
should be made of this whole question, using 
materials collected from all countries and represent- 
ing different points of view, that the problem 
might be attacked in a really intelligent manner. 

The Enlarged Meeting of the National Christian 
Council of India, Burma and Ceylon considered 
tfjc Jerusalem Findings at its Madras meeting in 
late December and early January of 19*28-20, and 
issued the following Findings for India : 

“(a) Need of financial help . — The Church as 
whole in India is fully I'onscious of and grateful 
for the self-sacrificing offerings of those older 
(churches of other countries which have made pos- 
sible the preaching of the gospel in this land and 
led to the founding of churches of believers here. 
The field is so vast; so nnudi of it is not yet toudied; 
and file organized Chunthes are still so com[)ara- 
tivcly small and weak: that the time is not yet in 
sight when there will not be almost unlimited 
op])ortunitv for the helj) of the older churches. 

(b) Pro(fress in self-sapporf . — ^While this is 
true, we are thankful to record that great advance 
has been made on all sides in this resj^ect during 
the last ten years, and progress is continuous. 
There are now large areas of country in which the 
pastoral ministrations of the Church are independ- 
ent of outside financial aid; and where considerable 
contributions are made to the needs of the church 
as a wliole and to its missioua)*v activities. 

(c) lU stages . — The first stage to be aimed at 
by Christian bodies has already been indicated. 
It is that all organized congregations, whether 


Jerusalem Meeting lirporty vol. iii, pp. 210*11 
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in town or country, should as soon as possible be- 
come financially independent, both paying for their 
ministry and current expenses and meeting the right- 
ful claims upon them of tlie whole work of the 
church alike for edification and elementary 
education. 

There will no doubt, always be some individual 
(‘ongregations, as in other lands, which, cither by 
their isolation or by their economic status, will 
need to be helped from outside sources, local or 
otherwise. The work of evangelism in areas where 
the younger Churcli is in control may be carried 
on independently by that Clhurch or with financial 
assistance from the older (.^luircb ; or may be 
conducted by the two in co-operation. Newer 
communities, not ripe for organization, must in the 
nature of things be helped for a time; and these, in 
areas where evangelization is rapid, will for some 
time be more than the settled congregations can 
make themselves entirely responsible for; but they 
must be encouraged (by means which will vary 
with the place and particular Cluuch organization) 
to advance towards financial independence. 

Bu 4 mere self-support should never be. the 
final aim, and the duty and privilege of stewardship 
and of giving for the needs of others should not be 
postponed till such financial inde])endence is 
reached, but should be taught from the very 
beginning. 

(d) Finmicial partnership . — Tn general it should 
be* an accepted principle, in the relation between 
the younger and the older churches, that the older 
churcli, whose efforts have led to the foundation 
of the younger, should not hold itself relieved of 
all responsibility to help after the time when the 
younger Church is organically equipped. In all 
cases where financial help is received from the older 
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churches of the West for the development of Chris- 
tian activities in India, such funds should be so- 
administered that the self-respect, self-reliance and 
initiative of the Churches in India is not destroyed, 
and the younger churches should be taken into full 
])artnerRhip, in determining the policy and adminis- 
tration of such funds.” 

The Council did not feel that the church would 
be ready for many years to finance large educational, 
medical, industrial and publishing institutions which 
are closely related to and serving the church. 

“We cannot shut our eyes,” continue the Find- 
ings, “to the fact that there are many and large 
areas in this country where the poverty of the people 
who have been gathered into the church, or the 
scattered nature of little flocks, makes their arrival 
at financial independence still exceedingly difficult. 

“The experience of the past shows that to attain 
Cl nioiTi rapid advance, we must look first of all to a 
deepening of the spiritual life as the only real basis 
for that greater self-sacrifice which will make natural 
and inevitable the desire to give and to serve.” 

8. The problem of self -propagation . — There are 
various views upon the subject of self-propagation. 
One is that the mission should be responsible for 
evangelization and the church for the spiritual devel- 
onment of its own membersliip. Another view is 
that the church should be responsible for extending 
itself, and the mission should devote its attention 
to education, medical work, social w’ork and such 
oilier activities as may assist the general jiurposes of 
the church. A third view is that the mission should 
do evangelistic work, but should confine itself to 
the opening up of new fields. Still another view^ 
is that the church and mission should co-operate, 
perhaps dividing the field, but each aiding and 
supplementing the w’ork of the other. In general 
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practice the work of extension is carried on 
co-operatively. In some districts the church leans 
very heavily upon the mission, and in others it both 
accepts and carries out its own responsibilities. 
Both the South India United Church and the United 
Church of Northern India have their own evangelis- 
tic cominittees and are encouraging* the local 
churches to renewed evanoelistic effort. The actual 
work done depends upon the leadership and spiritual 
condition of the local church, but proi^ress is being 
registered. 

One can question whether the rank and file of 
jfche church, particularly the second generation of 
Christians, are as alert to the propagation of their 
faith as to maintaining a Christian social group — 
which in many instances almost approximates a. 
caste. But this is not strictly an Indian pi’oblem. 
Many churclies in other countries more nearly 
approximate social clubs than power houses. 

The real task confronting the Indian church is 
to be such a [)ractical demonstration of Christianity, 
that it will inevitably attract men’s attention. That 
day is not yet at hand. A dogmatic- theology 
coupled with a restricted social outlook, has not 
commended the Christian church to the general 
approval of educated non-Christians. It will only 
be as the church loses herself in outstanding de- 
voted service that she will really find herself, 
and bea7* convincing witness to those who are 
without. 

ft. The problem of the relation of institutions 
to the church. — In the course of their history mis- 
sions have not only been instrumental in establish- 
ing churches, but also in founding and maintaining 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions, the cost 
of whose maintenance is far in excess of the financial 
resources of the Indian church. The question 
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naturally arises as to whether these institutions, 
should be supported by the church. Does the simple 
fact that missions have established these institu- 
tions, carry with it the implication that the church 
must maintain them? Would the Indian church if 
left to itself, establish such institutions of its own? 
Opinions differ. Some regard primary education 
as the function of the church. Others hold it to 
be the function of the government. All agree that 
in the present state of the Indian church, the 
church cannot support colleges and hospitals. The 
(luestion then arises as to whether the church should 
control these institutions, in order that they may 
be more intimately related to the life and people 
of India. 

The Jerusalem Conference Statement recom- 
mends that “educational, medical, industrial, pub- 
lishing and other institutions which are necessary 
to the life and ministry of the churches should be 
so related to them as to encourage them to assume 
responsible care and control. Himilarly, institu- 
tions serving the Christian community more 
generally shouht relate themselves, as early as pos- 
sible, to the indigenous C/hristian community*. with 
a view to its assuming ultimately the responsibility 
for tliese institutions. 

“fn order to serve their pur])ose effectively, some 
of these institutions liave necessarily been developed 
on such a scale as to make it exceedingly difficult 
for the younger churches to undertake full financial 
responsibility for them at an early date, thus 
requiring the continued support of the older 
churches. 

“In order, however, that the younger churches 
may more rapidly take over these institutions, all 
matters affecting their major policies and prob- 
lems of administration, maintenance and future 
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-development should be decided only after joint con- 
sideration.”^ 

The National Christian Council of India endorsed 
the Jerusalem Findings, but expressed the opinion 
that many of these institutions are on a scale which 
the Indian church “cannot hope to be able to 
finance or staff without aid for many years to come.” 
The council felt, however, that the Christian com- 
munity should be intimately associated with the con- 
trol of such institutions : the actual arrangements 
for control to vary with the stage of develop- 
ment of the church concerned and its ecclesiastical 
constitution. Three possible methods were 
suggested — 

(a) a joint body composed of )*epresentatives of 
mission and church. 

(b) special boards or committees on which the 
church has representation. 

(c) a special board which is closely related to 
the church, but on which the church need not of 
necessity have representation. 

If actual transfer to the church is contemplated, 
the time of transfer will have to be mutually settled 
by th*e agencies concerned. The council recom- 
mended the making of periodical snrvews, wdiich 
might stimulate the church or mission where trans- 
fer seems unduly delayed.^ 

JO. The problem of making necessary adjust- 
ments with the mission organization. — As indic.ated 
in the preceding chapter, the personal element is 
an important factor in the process of devolution. 
The actual working out of the various stages of 
transfer requires sympathetic thought on the part 
•of both church and mission. Too much impatience 

* Jerusalem Meeting Report^ vol. viii, p. 212. 

® Report of the Enlarged Meeting of the National Christian 
'Council, Madras, 1928-29, pp. 4711. 
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or a tendency to hasty criticism can wreck the best 
conceived scheme of transfer. Leaders of both 
church and mission recognise the problem, and are 
attempting to meet the situation in an intelligent 
manner. 

ii. The problem of helping the ehnreh mem- 
bership to realize its Indian heritage. — The charge 
is often brought against Christianity that it is a 
denationalizing influence, cutting the convert ofl' 
from liis own national heritage. Thoughtful Indian 
leaders are determined that this condition may no 
longer exist, but that the best of the Indian heri- 
tage may enricdi the Christian chiircdi. l'’hey desire 
that Indian (’hristians may be Indian as well as 
Christian. It is tlieir wish that the Indian Chris- 
tian may claim every good thing wliich has entered 
into the making of India as his own. They would 
have him familiar with India's religious and philo- 
sophical heritage. They would have him know of 
India’s ('ontribution to literature, to science and' 
to the arts. '^riicy wmuld have him proud of 
India’s past, interested in India’s ywesent and hope- 
ful of India’s future. It is a matter of pride that a 
Christian agency — the Literature Department of the 
National Y.M.C.A. — ^lias done so much to reveal 
the best in Indian life. An Indian church which 
knows, and rejoices in its Indian cultural lieri- 
tage, has a most significant background for its 
Cliristian contribution. It is an Indian cliurcli 
alone which can commend itself to the heark of 
India. 

Though this chapter has dealt almost entirely 
wuth ])roblems, the church in India is a going 
(‘oncern and is daily growing stronger. If the 
Indian church has its mass of illiterate members, 
it also has, and has had, men of spiritual power 
and men wdio have profoundly influenced Indian 
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life and tliouoht. It has had its Krishna Mohun 
Banerji, its Jjal Behari Day, its Nilakanta Goreh, 
its Kali Charan Banerjea, its l^andita Rainabai, its 
Narayan Vainan Tilak, its K. T. T^aiil and many 
others. It has its present-day leaders, filling accep- 
tably their posts of high responsibility. What these 
leaders have done, others can do. They are a 
prophecy of what the Indian church can be, and 
what in the fullness of time, it shall be. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. Is it possible to talk about an “indigenous” 
(i^liristiau cluu’cli in India? 

2. Can tlie life of tlie church express itself 
adequately when tlio church is controlled 1‘roin the 
outside ? 

3. How can missionaries encourage llu‘, spirit of 
independence witliin the cliurcli? Should tiiey be 
pastors of churches? Should tlicy serve on church 
committees ? 

4. How can the spirit of exclusiveness — the “wo 
Christians” idea — ^l:)C remedied? If Christians are a 
'different peo])le, should the difference be one of names 
OK of fharacter and outlook? 

5. Should a non-Clnistian who wants to follow 
the way of Christ join the Christian church ? 

6. Should the standard of church admission lie a 
consistently high one, or should tlie church be regard- 
ed in the light of a school? Should a higher standard 
prevail abroad than in the church at home? 

7. Is intellectual assent to creeds (rarely under- 
stood) an adequate prerequisite to church member- 
ship. 

8. How can self-support best be encouraged? 

9. Should missions supply pastors to churches un- 
able to support them in wdiole or in part? 

10. Jf so, should missions pay liigher salaries to 
such pastors than tlie local churcli can reasonably 
hope to pay? 
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11, Should missions erect church buildings for local 
congregations 1 

12. What do you think of the statement that “An 
Indian can afford to be a Hindu or a Muslim, but needs 
outside help to be a ('hrislian.” 

18. Must Indian churches be built and conducted 
on Western lines? 

14. Is there an “Indian^ and “Western” way of 
worship? Should there be an insistence upon confor- 
mity in worship? 

15. The intellectual standard of Indian church 
leadership is low. In the long run, wliich line of 
missionary effort gives promise of greater usefulness- 
to tile church : intensive work to raise the intellectual! 
level of the leaders, or the attempt to win new Chris- 
tians — many of whom will never receive anything 
approaching an adequate religious education? Is 
there any otlun* way out? 

1C. Can lay leadershi]) be utilized more extensively 
than it is at present? 

17. The theology of the Indian church is almost 
wholly that of a past geneiation. Can a modern theol- 
ogy be introduced without an outbreak of theological 
strife? Should an already weak church preserve an 
outward appearance of harmony at any price? Is 
there a constructive solution to this problem? 

18. What is the relation of doctrine to Christianity?' 
Is conformity to type more to be prized than intellec- 
tual activity? Is heresy the greatest danger that 
Confi’niits the Christian Church? 

19. Is the task of the church that of cultivating its 
own inner religious life, or should it take an, interest 
m public questions? Under what circumstances ‘can 
a minority group speak authoritatively upon public 
questions ? 

20. What should be the attitude of missions to 
independent Christian activity? Should they encour- 
age Cliristian work originating outside the Christian 
church? Should the}^ turn over work to independent 
organizations or to the church alone? 
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Tjih (Jonckption of the ('iiiusTiAN Task 
T3ji()adens : IIurae Reconstruction 

To iHidersland tlie village is to understand India, 
for th(i life of India is to a very lar;^e extent the 
life of tlie villa I'he average Hindu is touched 
b}' three major influences : liis family, his caste, 
and his village. The joint family orders the im-« 
mediate details of every-day living. Tlie caste pro- 
vides certain religious and social sanctions. Tlie 
village seems to d(*velop a. feeling of intense loyalty 
— so lasting that a man who has been absent from 
the family home for many years will speak with 
pride of “my vdlage/’ and will welcome a fellow- 
villager as a hrotlier. 

^riie majority of the inhabitants of the villages 
are agricailUirists — owners oi’ cultivators of small 
fields, 'riiere are a few village artisans, but the 
great bulk of the population attempt to wrest ’their 
living from the soil. The fields are generally small 
— plots which liave been divided and sub-divided 
until they have long since et^ased to serve as prof- 
itable units of production. Furthermore, a single 
land owner may ha\e a small plot here, another 
plot there, and a third somewhere else : each phit 
too siiiall to make it worthwhile to j)ut in a well 
or to introduce other improvements, yet were the 
three plots in one place they might be worked 
profitably and cultivated according to improved 
methods. Under the joint family system, the mem- 
bers of the household work the family lands to- 
gether and all share in the product. Needless to 
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say, a small field which will scarce supj)ort one man 
in comfort, cannot provide very much above the 
starvation level for children and children’s children. 
A certain number of tJie villagers migrate to the 
city in search of work, but the city offers so few 
opportunities in comparison wuth the need that the 
problem of unemployment is scarcely touched. The 
heart of India’s economic problem is a tremendous 
population seeking to live off the land and with no 
adequate outlet into industry . 

The Indian villager is })oor — so pool* that an 
extremely narrow line separates him from debt. 
•When the rains fail, when revenue demands come 
at an inop[)ortime time, when sickness and death 
descend unexpectedly, the peasant has no other 
recourse than to b(jiri*ow. The majority of the 
Indian agriculturists are in debt, and perluqis 
a majority of tliis number have little hope of 
jiaying their debts. The money-lender is an 
established institution of rural India, and his 
interest charges are limited only by wliat the traffic 
will bear. 

The causes of India's poverty are varied. Fii’st 
of alf, there is the unfavourable physical environ- 
ment, which includes bad soil, an enervating climate 
and the failure of the monsoon. Thus in 1921 , 
the census superintendent of the Homba\ Presi- 
dency found the most common level of per capita 
income in rural localities to be about Its. 75. Where 
th§ rainfall is uncertain and the soil poor, howevei*, 
the income per head in a typical village has been 
calculated to be about Ks. 38-12 per annum, as 
against a necessary yearly expenditure of Us. 44 
for food and clothing.' When the monsoon fails 
altogether, the income is practically nil, and the 


‘ Muklierji, B., Rural Economy of India, chap. iii. 
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agriculturist is forced to eke out a miserable exist- 
•<ince until tlie next monsoon brings better times. 

Tlie second major cause of poverty has already 
been stated, viz., not enough steady work for the 
large numl)cr of people attempting to live on the 
soil. 

l^hird, and very much publicized by the Indian 
Nationalists, is the foreign exploitation of India — a 
process of draining which has been carried out 
over a long period of years. 

Follow then : 

(4) Over-population. 

(5^ Malnutrition. 

( 6 1 Unsanitary conditions of living, loading to 
sickness and inefficiency. 

(7) A social system which burdens one person 
with the support of a large family. 

(^) Illiteracy, and a defective system of educa- 
tion. 

(9) A certain resignation to fate. 

(10^ Wasteful customs, such as marriage feasts. 

(11) Litigation. 

02') An oversupply of an inferior grade of cattle. 

( IM) Wastage of fertilizers through careless- 
ness and through burning as fuel. 

(14) Losses to crops occasioned by animals and 

insect ])ests. 

(15) Too many beggars under the guise of 

“holy men.” 

Attempts have been made by both official apd 
non-otlicial agencies to cope with the problem of 
poverty. The Royal rommission on Agiiculture , 
alter an intensive study of the Indian situation, 
recently issued a most exhaustive list of recom- 
mendations looking toward the improvement of 
the lot of the cultivator. The opening of the Lloyd 
Barrage at Bukkur in January, 1932, marks a new 
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high in the effort of Government to deal with the 
nneertainties of the monsoon and to reclaim arid 
waste. In this single irrigation project there are 
500^000 acres more than tlie total area of cultiva- 
tion in the whole of Egypt. Three of the seven 
large canals are wider than the Suez Canal, the 
largest being over *205 miles long, with 2,300 miles 
of branches and distributaries. 

Mr. (Tandhi contributes the spinning wheel, not 
-as a cure-all, but as a means of giving idle men and 
women employment in their spare time, and of 
increasing the pun'hasing power of the nation. 

, The Govermnent lias its department of agricul- 
ture, agricultural colleges and agricultural bias 
schools. It has its public health service — a nation- 
wide net of hospitals and dispensaries. It has its 
famine relief organization, its Public Works 
Department and its Forestry servkje. It has taken 
a leading part in promoting the co-operative move- 
ment. It has its district officials, many of whom 
have taken a keen and intelligent interest in the 
problems of agriculture. The enthusiastic work 
•of Mr. and Mrs. Brayne alone, though not above 
criticism, has stimulated rural improvement 
throughout the whole of India. 

And missions too have played their part. Indi- 
vidual missionaries have for decades shown their 
interest in the agriculturist and his needs. About 
30 years ago the agricultural expert first appeared 
upon the scene. At the present time almost every 
mission of size has at least one missionary who 
is a graduate of an agricultural college. 

The first Christian organization to take up rural 
reconstruction in earnest was the Y.M.C.A. 
Speaking upon this point in a public address, the 
late Mr. K. T. Paul said : ‘Tt is a matter of much 
gratification that ‘Bural Beconstruction’ has after 
4 
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all secured a place in the conscience and imagin- 
ation of the people of India. Seventeen years agO' 
in 1913, when some of us were organizing the first 
liural Centres in India ours was a cry in the wilder- 
ness. The very term ‘Eural Eeconstruction’ was our 
coinage; today it is a slogan across our vast coun- 
try. Scarcely a morning arrives when the news- 
paper wliich one opens has not something to* 
say about rural reconstruction. We rejoice at 
this.”^ 

For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be said 
that the term “Eural Eeconstruction” is a compli- 
ment to the Indian tradition of an ancient India in 
which the village was self-sufficient and so organ- 
ized that it was able to serve every need of its 
own people. Hence today the appeal is not to 
build a new village, but to reconstruct the village 
so as to accord with tradition. 

x\s far back as 1918, the National Christian 
Council recognized agricultural missions as an inte- 
gral part of the missionary enterprise. Tlie Fraser 
Educational Committee’s Ee|X)rt of 1920 increased 
the interest in rural life. The Jerusalem Confer- 
ence discussed the relationship between missions and 
rural problems and recommended that missions and 
churches should give special attention to rural 
needs, “in i)art because of the numbers of peoples 
involved .... and the great issues of Christian 
civilization at stake; but also because the rural 
people live apart from the centres of wealth and 
IKjpulation, their occupations differ in many re- 
spects from those of industrial and urban places,, 
and many aspects of their institutional and grou[> 
life have no counterpart in the city.”^ 

‘ Buttcrfic-Ul, Kenyon L., The Christian Mission in liural 
India t lieport and Recommendations y p. 40. 

^ Jerusalem Meeting Report^ Vol. vi^ p. 288. 
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As a method of approach, the Council stated that 
the only practicable way is to select a certain num- 
ber of demonstration centres in which to do 
intensive work that may be a pattern for much 
wider areas. 

The objectives of such rural work should be : 

“ (1) The development of Christian character, 
Christian fellowship and Christian service. 

(‘2) Healthy living in a healthful environment. 

(11) The effective cultivation of the physical re- 
sources necessary to the food supply and 
the sound economic development of people 
in villages and in tlie open country. 

<4) The improvement of family life through 
a knowledge of such home activities as 
the care of children, food, sleeping facili- 
ties, sanitation and all that centres about 
the life of women and children. 

(5) A social attitude tow^ard neighbours which 
makes possible sincere co-operation de- 
spite obstacles of religion, nationality, 
race, colour or language. 

(0) The constant re-creation of personality — 
physical, mental and spiritual — which 
may be gained not only from a sound use 
of leisure time, but from an appreciation 
of the beautiful, the good and the inspir- 
ing in nature and in humanity. 

The Council recommended that missions should 
■se^k to utilize all the available agencies within the 
•community which might be useful in community 
•development, whether ('hristian or non-CUiristian. 
Such agencies would be the home, religious organi- 
7 ;ations, the school, voluntary economic and social 
organizations and the Government. 


Ibid., p. 200. 
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India heard the message of the Jerusalem Confer- 
ence and felt imj^elled to action. In December;. 
1928, an all-India Eural Workers’ Conference was 
held at Coimbatore and the Jerusalem Findings 
regarding rural life were both endorsed and com- 
mended to the National Christian Council for action. 

The Conference called upon the Indian church 
to broaden its conception of function and to break 
down the time-honoured barrier dividing sacred 
from secular. Worship and religious teaching are 
of high importance, but the teaching must also find 
ex})ression in the life of the community. 

In November 1929, at the joint invitation of the 
International Missionary Council and the National 
Christian Council Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield 
arrived in India to study tlie rural problem. From 
November to May, Dr. Butterfield travelled about 
the country, covering some 16,000 miles, holding 
conferences, observing rural work, and engaging in 
group and private interviews both with Christians 
and non-Cliristians. 

'^riie j)rincif)al conferences were held at Guntur, 
Madras, Asansol, Ijahore and Poona. The Guntur 
Conference (December 1929) laid down the princi- 
ple, so uncommon in Christian work in India, that 
the mission is to work for the improvement of the 
whole village, and not simply the Christian section 
of it. The Madras Conference (February 1930) 
recDiiimended the setting up of centres for tlie pur- 
pose of demonstration and for study of the rural 
problem. It recorded as its conviction, however, 
that “the distinctive function of missions is to form 
Christ-like character.” The bulk of the burden of 
welfare work must fall upon the State. The Asan- 
sol Conference (March 1930) emphasized especially 
co-operation and medical work, suggesting that 
women trained in health and maternity w^ork be* 
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located in the villages, and that more use should be 
made of travelling dispensaries working out from 
centralized medical institutions. This Conference 
also urged that church and mission agencies should 
place new emphasis upon adult education. The 
Lahore Conference stressed the primacy of evan- 
gelism in any programme of reconstruction. The 
re-bii’th of society is dependent upon the re- birth 
of its individual members. The Conference also 
felt that more attention should be paid to the 
subject of woman in the home. In April .1930, an 
All-India Conference on llural Work was convened 
in Poona by tlie executive committee of the 
National Christian Coundl. The purpose of this 
meeting was to attempt to bring together the vary- 
ing opinions upon the subject of Ein-al Eeconstruc- 
tion. This Conference did a very able piece of 
work. 

It defined a Kural Eeconstruction Unit as “a 
group of contiguous villages, perhaps 10 to 15 in 
nuTiiber, in which as full a programme as possible of 
rural reconstruction service shall be made available 
to the peoj^le. All agencies for educational, health, 
economic and social progress will he urged to pool 
their efforts through some form of community coun- 
cil in an attempt to get the people to co-operate in 
building a new type of Indian rural community. 
The church must lead this endeavour to make the 
enterprise tlioroughly Christian in spirit.”^ 

The Conference recommended that each mission 
in India should start at least one centre as soon as 
practicable. Though the churcli should be at the 
centre of the movement as its dynamic, it should 
also co-operate with all other agencies for rural 
welfare. 

^ Report of a Conference on Rural Wor/c, Poona, April 13-16, 
1930. 
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Further recommendations dealt with village edu- 
cation, adult education, the woman and the home, 
health service, co-operative societies and the train- 
ing of leadership. 

Mr. Butterfield's Report, published late in 1930, 
incorporated the suggestions of the various confer- 
ences and laid down a programme for rural 
reconstruction in India. 

The Report states that “9/10 of the missionary 
work in India is done on behalf of 1/10 of the 
people — meaning that the overwhelming emphasis, 
so far as the immediate activities of the missionary 
personnel are concerned, is with the people of the 
towns and cities. In 1928, 1/6 of the whole mis- 
sionary force in India was concentrated in 10 
large towns. 

“There can be no doubt," says Mr. Butterfield, 
“that evangelism is the primary concern of the 
Christian enterprise in India. But it should in the 
best sense embrace all the work of the Christian 
enterprise. Of course this idea implies agreement 
as to a very wide scope for tlie definition of the 
Christian message. It is ‘an inclusive evangelism.' 
Every activity must be spiritualized and tiuly 
Christianized. Evangelism is far broader than 
preaching, lliere is also the evangelism of service. 
Perhaps more important than anything else is the 
message that is carried by the Christ-like life of 
those who bear the name of Christian. The 
preacher must proclaim an evangel as broad as all 
the needs of the villager, and as inclusive as the 
range of impact of the peculiar Christian message 
upon all aspects of personal and corporate life. 
The undergirding of the task of strengthening 
village work lies in such a definition of the gospel 


* Butterfield, op, cit.^ pp. 43*44. 
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as gives just as much meaning, significance, pur- 
pose and spiritual content to the ministry of 
healing and the service of economic relief as to the 
more specialized traditional religious work. Any 
type of service which will meet the needs of the 
villager must be thought of as integral in the Chris- 
tian enterprise and justified as a part of the Chris- 
tian message.”^ 

Dr. Butterfield proposes 10 types of service for 
rural India, to be undertaken as the programme of 
missions, but as soon as possible to be made the 
programme of tlie Indian Church. They are : 

(1) Proclaiming the Christian message by 

preaching, friendship and helpful service 
at any point of need. 

(2) Eeligious education, both for Christians 

and non-Christians. 

(3) Village schools, with their emphasis upon 

rural life. 

(4) The ministry of healing. 

(5) Economic and social relief. 

(6) Play and recreation. 

(7) Help for home-makers. 

* (8) Mass education. 

(9) Enral organization, i.e., the attempt to 
correlate the agencies and forces that 
may be used in the development of rural 
India. 

(10) The training of leaders.^ 

, The Keport advises the adoption of the idea of 
the Eural Reconstruction Unit as defined by the 
Poona Conference, and calls attention to a few 
major features of the centralized plan. It regards 
the community school as the nucleus of the rural 
reconstruction unit — a central rural vernacular 


‘ Ibid., p. 45. 


“ Ibid.y pp. 46-47. 
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middle school for boys and girls, shaping its curric- 
ulum to meet the needs of village life. Co-opera- 
tion will occupy a leading place in the scheme. 
There will be emphasis upon home industries, 
upon the improvement of agriculture, upon pre- 
ventive medicine, play and I’ecreation, and adult 
education. The church will be tlie driving force 
behind the unit, but it will not attempt to do it 
all. It will seek the aid of schools, of village pan- 
chayatSj of co-operative societies and other in- 
digenous voluntary organizations; and it will 
also seek the aid of such government departments 
as agriculture, education, health, veterinary 
and forestry, as well as the district and taluk 
boards.^ 

The minimum recjuirements for organizing a rural 
reconstruction unit may be put somewhat as 
follows : 

(1) The selection of a group of villages as the 

area of the unit. 

(2) Choosing a centre for the unit. 

(3) Organizing a community council from 

among the real leaders of the group of 
villages. 

(4) Selecting at least a part-time secretary for 

the unit. 

(5) Encouraging co-operative societies and 

government departments to do intensive 
w^ork in the unit. 

<6) Strengthening evangelistic work and relig- 
ious education through concentrated 
effort and better supervision. 

(7) Strengthening village schools and as soon 
as practicable organizing a real commun- 
ity school. 


‘ Ibid., pp. 68-76. 
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(8) Extending the facilities of available hos- 

pitals and dispensaries. 

(9) Instituting adult education on as wide a 

front as possible.^ 

The Nagpur Meeting of the National Christian 
Council (December ]98()) gave its first attention to 
the subject of rural reconstruction. “It is our 
considered judgment,” say the Eesolutions, “that 
the creation of Eural Eeconstruction Units having 
their roots in the great human interests of the 
church, the school, the home, the hospital and the 
bank, and reaching out in the spirit of Christ 
through co-operation to serve the religious, educa- 
tional, medical, social and economic needs of all 
the rural people, should be the united policy of 
m issions jiind churches and that the National Chris- 
tian Council should do everything in its power to 
further such a policy. 

2. “ . . . . We consider the training of leaders a 

fundamental necessity in any adequate scheme of 
rural reconstruction, and while emphasizing the 
value of the theological seminary and the normal 
training school as admirable training grounds, the 
National Christiaif Council should explore the pos- 
sibility of organizing one or more centres on a co- 
operative basis, where the full programme of service 
required for Eural Eeconstruction Units could be 
explained and demonstrated.” 

The Council felt that there should be full publi- 
city both in India and the churches abroad, that 
all might come to understand the rural life of 
India, and the opportunity for Christian service in 
rural areas. ^ 

Since the Nagpur meeting, various missions have 
taken the preliminary steps of organization, and 

^ ibid., pp. 75-76. 

* National Christian Council Revieto^ February, 1931. 
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there is every reason to believe that this construc- 
tive approach to India’s rural problem will soon 
become an integral part of the Christian missionary 
enterprise in India. 

As indicated above, the rural centres of the 
Y.M.C.A. are the outstanding demonstration 
centres in India today. At Eamanathapuram, 
Coimbatore, work is carried on under four heads : 
(a) co-operative work; (6) agriculture and cottage 
industries; (c) adult education; (d) civic work. 

(a) Co-operative work . — There are 38 co-oper- 
ative societies in the Coimbatore Union, all within 
8 miles of the centre. Loans are given for the 
redemption of prior debts incurred at high rates 
of interest (up to 24 per cent), and for improving 
and reclaiming land, purchasing bullocks and for 
making and repairing wells and houses. The only 
security offered for most of the loans is the charac- 
ter of the individual. New members have some- 
times found it hard to understand that the co- 
operative society is not simply another money 
lender, but that each member is a lender to himself 
as a member of the society. The Coimbatore 
societies have cut across communal groupings knd 
have built up a new grouping on the basis of self- 
help and mutual help of those having economic 
needs. The conduct of the affairs of the societies 
has proven itself to be good training in democratic 
government. Certain societies have carried the 
co-operative spirit into civic work, maintaining 
schools, dispensaries and reading rooms and work- 
ing together to improve the sanitation of the 
villages. 

(b) Agriculture and cottage industries. — Agri- 
cultural demonstrations are held in the villages 
surrounding the centre. There is continuous propa- 
ganda regarding the use of fertilizers, better seeds 
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and improved implements. Poultry raising has 
been introduced as a cottage industry and poultry 
exhibitions are held in the neighbouring villages. 
The centre undertakes to sell eggs for those co-oper- 
ating in the movement. 

» Hand spinning and weaving were given a trial 
and the villagers instructed, but the cotton mills 
in the neighbourhood paid higher wages than could 
be earned at lionie and so the experiment was dis- 
continued. The people are taught to produce indi- 
genous dyes from leaves, roots, barks, fruits, etc. 
This is not a commercial proposition, but simply 
for the help ot‘ the people tliemselves. Bee-keeping 
was introduced as n new industry in 102.5. Weekly 
needle-work classes for women are also held. 

(c) Adult education , — Adult education is carried 
on through night schools, libraries, exhibitions, 
lantern lectures, dramatic* performances, music 
classes, athletics and scouting. 

(d) Civic work . — The civic activities of the 
centre include such non-economic services as pro- 
moting schools, building better roads, improving 
the^water supply, bettering sanitary conditions, ex- 
tending library facilities and introducing pro- 
grammes of recreation. 

The Y.M.C.A. Kural Reconstruction Centre at 
Areakode in the Malabar District has introduced 
such cottage industries as making cocoanut husks 
into coir products, and basket making. An indus- 
trial school teaches weaving, rattan work and 
carpentry. The centre co-operates with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in spreading propaganda for 
better agriculture. The co-operative society has 
made loans for such purposes as house repairs, land 
improvement, purchase of seeds and (tattle, pay- 
ment of labour and rent, to boatmen for the hire 
and purchase of boats, etc. Attention has also 
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been paid to adult education, sanitation and medical 
relief. 

The y.M.C.A. centre at Indukurpet, near 
Nellore, carries on intensive work in 4 villages, 
along the same general lines as above. 

The Y.M.C.A. centre at Martandam, South 
Travancore, has established about 40 co-operative 
societies since 1915. It demonstrates poultry 
keeping, bee keeping and weaving. It concerns 
itself with animal husbandry and the improvement 
of agriculture. It gives special attention to the 
marketing of indigenous products. It carries on 
health propaganda and adult education. It holds 
an annual fair for the encouragement of better 
methods and better products. It sponsors a short 
summer school, looking toward the improvement 
of village life. The Martandam Centre extends it- 
self through the numerous branch Y'.M.C.A.’s in 
Travancore, and is thus exerting an influence 
throughout a wide area.^ 

Paraphrasing the language of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, it is centres such 
as these that are breaking the inhibition on the 
will to live better, by furnishing a strong central 
driving force that encourages enthusiasm, develops 
public spirit, and provides suitable material for 
active workers in their campaign in favour of the 
improvement of village life. 

We shall consider some of the more important 
educational experiments when we deal with tlie 
subject of education. Suffice it to mention here but 
a few of the institutions which are doing outstand- 
ing work in the field of rural education, such as 
Moga, the rural school at Bhimpur, Bengal, the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute, the Agricultural 

' Cl., Bolt, AithwT TS»., CupMbIkhed SuTtc-y q \ t\ic Work 
the y.M.C.A. in India, Burma and Ceylon. 
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Institute at Katpadi, Soutli India, the Girls’ School 
.at Chittoor, Madras, the agricultural bias schools 
training in agriculture and village industries at 
Sangli, Manmad and Vadala in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Vellore, Dornakal and Moradabad 
schools, and the various other schools which are 
listed in Miss Van Doren’s Fourteen Experiments 
in Rural Education. 

The ideal of serving villages has also found its 
way into the liigh schools and colleges. Thus the 
boys in the Bishnupur School, near Calcutta, 
formed their own social service league for the pur- 
pose of working in the villages near Bishnupur. 
The first village the boys tried to enter was 
unfriendly and so they transferred their etforts to 
another village, wliere they managed to form a 
hranch league. They visited this village periodic- 
ally, giving lantern lectures on such subjects as 
impure water and the prevention of malaria, and 
rendering such service as boys could render. They 
cleared the village patli and cleaned the village 
tank. Later on they started a night school for 
the men and boys of three surrounding villages, 
the* boys themselves doing teaching until the job 
became too big and necessitated the hiring of 
a regular teacher. The boys still, however, 
continued to supervise the school, and have at 
intervals organized entertainments for the pupils 
and their friends. They are learning the joy 
gf service not from books, but through actual 
experience. ^ 

Another experiment along this line is an attempt 
in the Lucknow Christian College to enlist college 
students in rural service. The work began several 
years ago, when five or six students, after 

^ Chatterji, S.K. “Social Sendee in the South Villages of 
Bengal,” Village Teachers' Journal, January, 1930- 
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considerable persuasion, consented to make “ just 
one trip’’ to a neighbouring village. In this village 
the boys found the headman much concerned over 
the illness of his child. Then several other people 
told of sickness and death within their families. 
It soon became clear that malaria was the enemy. 
The boys then began to tell the men of the village 
how to prevent malaria. They pointed out the 
filthy drains and breeding places of mosquitoes, and 
before leaving took off their coats and helped to 
clean every drain. The next day they returned to- 
the village, taking medicine for those who were ill. 
The original group soon became enthusiastic prop- 
agandists and within two months more than 200 
students expressed the desire to be enrolled for 
rural servi(‘e. Six groups w’ere formed, and it was 
proposed to make at least one trip each week to a 
neighbouring village. Three of the groups 
carried on their work regularly throughout the 
school year. A landlord, hearing of what was being 
done in other villages, invited the boys to come 
to his village, where good work has been done. 
The groups are kept stimulated at the college 
by meeting each week for a study of village piob- 
lems, and discussing problems arising out of their 
own work.^ 

The importance of this work does not lie in the 
few villages that are being helped. It lies in the 
new attitude toward rural problems wdiich is devel- 
oping on the part of the students. When educated 
men and women really become interested in the 
village and its problems it will mean much for the 
future of India. 

Various mission hospitals are concerning them- 
selves with village health. The Women’s Medical 

* Ballenger, M, G., “Enlisting College Students in Rural* 
Service”, Moga Journal, July, 1930. 
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College of Vellore, for example, maintains a 
“Boadside Dispensary.’* For over a decade Dr. 
Ida Scudder, assisted by her students, has been 
making a weekly run over a road from Vellore to 
a point 18 miles distant. Stops are made every 
few miles under the trees near the villages for the 
treatment of patients. liecently a dispensary 
building has been established at the terminal 
town, where a medical assistant is stationed and 
where she conducts a daily dispensary. In a 
single day’s trip, from 75 to 100 patients may be 
seen and treated. Patients needing, and willing to 
* accept hospitalization, are carried to the hospital as 
the motor returns.^ 

The American Marathi Mission has recently 
recognized its responsibility for the health of the 
village people by planning a fully ecpiipped hos})ital 
for the little village of Vadala, which, it is expected, 
will be of servic'e to the rural population for jniles 
around. 

Individual missions and missionaries have also been 
active in the field of co-operation. The Y.M.C.A. 
as early as 1910, organized a Central Co-operative 
DoaVd in Madras to assist in the development of 
the co-operative movement. It was felt that loans 
should not depend upon property alone, but also 
upon character, and that Christians had a real 
contribution to make in this field. The rural 
secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. began to train the 
pillage leaders in the principles of (,*o-operation, 
leading them to assume I'esponsibility for gTanting 
or refusing loans to the residents of the village. 
In the years that the 23lan has been in oj^eration, 
it is reported that the central bank has never lost 
a rupee in its dealings with local banks. This 


* The Christian Task in India, p. 137. 
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certainly is a tribute to interested personal sui)er- 
vision. 

In the Jalna District of the Bombay Presidency, 
the United Free Church Mission was a pioneer in 
co-operative work, — a wwk growing to such pro- 
portions as to require the full-time service of a 
missionary. 

These co-operative societies are not for Christians 
alone, — men of all religious faiths may become 
members. ^ Of their importance Mr. Sam 
I-Tigginbotham says, “Anyone familiar with rural 
India knows that Christianity has no greater 
handmaid tlian the co-operative society. There 
is not one teaching in these societies that does 
not come from the teaching of Jesus : mutual 
helf), goodwill, trust, absence of suspicion.”* 
The principal drawback to the co-operative 
movement in India is the widespread assumption 
that money-lending is the main, if not the only 
purpose of co-operation. As a matter of fact, 
co-operation is a far wider movement. While 
helping tlic individual to improve his economic 
status, it also trains him in honesty, promjitness, 
thrift , co-operative deliberation , sym})athetic 
consideration of the problems of others, and 
generates in liim attitudes of hope and courage, 
as opposed to the widespread attitude of resignation 
to fate. It is an integral part in any programme 
of reconstruction. 

Though the above materials are but an outline 
sketch, they demonstrate that Indian missions are- 
alert to the rural problem. In India today a new 
rural civilization is in process of building and the 
Christian Church is by no mean's the least irapoi- 
tant factor in its development. 


^ Jerusalem Meeting Report, Vol. vi, p. 8-1. 
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QuESTIOxVS for Discussiox 

1. Is rural reconstruction a legitimate part of tlie 
missionary enterprise? Dr. Butterfield lias said that 
“ the preacher must proclaim an evangel as broad as 
all the needs of the villager.” Js this statement 
correct ? 

2. The Madras Eural Workers’ Conference (Febru- 
ary, 1930) stated that ‘‘the development of cliaracter 
and not the spi’eading of comfort” must remain the 
primary goal of missions. Ai*e these two tilings in- 
compatible? Has the “spreading of comfort” any 
inlluonce upon the “development of character”? 

3. Hhould missions work for the economic, improve- 
' ment of the whole village, or for the Christian section 

of it alone? 

4. Should Christians be taken apart and settled 
in agricultural colonies? 

5. Should missions seek for and accept the co-oper- 
ation of non-Christian agencies in any })rogramme of 
rural reconstruction ? 

6. Should a programme of rural reconstruction lie 
imposed from without or grow up from within? Can 
an awareness of need be stimulated legitimately? 

7. Is Dr. Butterfield’s scheme for rural reconstruc- 
tion^ a practicable one? Does it involve any change in 
outlook on the part of missions? 

8. Is an arts college and theological education an 
adequate preparation for the rural missionary? 

9. Christianity holds up an ideal of unselfish 
service. Economic necessity virtually compels the edu- 
cated Christian to accept the position which promises 
the highest financial reward. Is there any way out?^ 

* 10. Is it possible to shift the mind-set of the edu- 
cated person from the city to the village? 

11. How can missions bqst encourage research in 
rural economic problems? How can the vast amount 
of information in the hands of rural missionaries best 
be collected and utilized? 

12. What are the objectives of tlie rural work of 
missions ? 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Conception of the Christian Task 

Broadens : Social and Industrial Welfare 

India is, and always has been, largely an agri- 
cultural country, with the village at the centre. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century 
(communication was poor. Good roads w^ere few 
and far hetw^een. A heavy monsoon rendered » 
2 )art 8 of tlie country almost impassable. Failure 
of the monsoon too often resulted in famine, 
because of the difficulty of transporting food from 
one section of the (jountry to the other. Trans- 
portation costs were high and there was very little 
trade. 

Such industry as there was dej^ended in large 
measure U 2 )on the nature of the few sizeable 
towns. Thus a pilgrimage centre such as Benares, 
specialized in making sacred vessels of brass and 
copjier. A court town specialized in luxury 
articles — fine cloth, jewelry, delicate carving. A 
limited number of towns owed their commercial 
importance to their strategic locations near busy 
(cross-roads or navigable rivers. 

The village of this period was practically an 
independent unit. The jmincipal artisans were 
village servants and there was little outside compe- 
tition. 

With the improvement of transportation after 
1850, both India’s foreign and domestic trade began 
to expand. The Suez Canal brought England 
nearer, and hard roads and the building of the first 
railways encouraged domestic trade. 
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The importation of European products had a 
direct effect upon Indian industry. Machine cotton 
began to displace home spinning and weaving. The 
village artisans began to feel the effect of outside 
competition. Village workers began to migrate to 
the larger towns, and craftsmen displaced in the 
towns sought to turn to agriculture. The number 
of factories began to increase until by 1929 India 
had textile mills employing 690,412 workers, 
mines employing 250,272 workers, engineering 
and metal shops employing 315,000 workers, and 
brick factories, flour and rice mills, printing 
• presses, oil mills, sugar factories, saw mills, j)aper 
mills, etc., employing in all approximately two 
million workers. 

The two most important manufacturing centres 
in India are Bombay and Calcutta. Bombay has 
the advantage of a splendid harbour and good rail- 
way connections with the interior. The port facili- 
ties of Calcutta do not equal those of Bombay, but 
Calcutta has the double advantage of being on a 
great river system and in close proximity to the 
•coal fields — the latter advantage being offset in part 
by the excellent supply of electrical power available 
to Bombay industry. The principal industry of 
Calcutta is jute, an industry largely owned and 
controlled by Europeans. Bombay’s principal in- 
dustry of cotton is largely Indian owned. Other 
important cotton centres are Ahmedabad, Sholapur, 
Nagpur, Delhi and Cawnpore. 

Although attempts to manufacture iron and steel 
began almost a hundred years ago, it was not until 
the twentieth century that the industry became 
really established. Pig iron production has risen 
from 35,000 tons in 1900 to 957,000 tons in 1927, 
while steel production in the latter year reached 
530,000 tons. It is interesting to note that the 
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importation of foreign iron and coal is steadily 
decreasing. 

Indian coal is mined chiefly in Bihar and Orissa, 
and Bengal. In 1929 the average number of daily 
workers in the coal mines was 165 ,658 and 
22,808,174 tons of coal were produced. The Jharia 
coal field (Bihar and Orissa) turns out more than 
one-half of the total coal mined in British India. 
The supply is plentiful and will meet ordinary needs 
for many years to come. 

The principal gold mines are the Kolar goldfields 
in Mysore State, which in 1925 employed 19,847 
workers. The railway workshops and the smaller* 
industries are distributed throughout the country 
so as to meet existing need or to utilize in the best 
manner important natural advantages. 

India is the world’s leading exporter of tea, and 
in 1929 there were 789,000 acres of tea under culti- 
vation, employing 980,472 workers. Assam has 
about 55 per cent of the total acreage, followed by 
Bengal and Southern India, with some 97,000 scat- 
tered acres in the Indian States, Nortliern India,, 
and Bihar and Orissa. 

The jute crop requires a rich, moist soil, which 
condition is well met in Eastern Bengal where- 
the soil is renewed year jafter year by alluvial 
leposits left by the overflowing rivers. The crop 
re(|uires considerable attention when young, but 
once it has gotten started it is (luite easy to care 
for, the plants growing from six to ten feet 
height. Before ripening, the stalks are cut, tied 
up in bundles and rotted in water for from two to- 
three w^eeks until the fibre is loosened from the 
hard, central stalk. The jute is then removed from 
the water and the fibre stripped, washed and dried. 
The dried fibre is made up into bundles, baled, and 
sent on to Calcutta to the mills. In the mills the- 
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bales are opened, the fibre oiled and softened, 
<;arded and prepared for spinning. Both men and 
women are employed in the industry. 

The cotton crop is grown in the drier sections 
of the country, the chief requirement being a moist 
soil and a light rainfall. In some sections the seed 
is sown broadcast and left practically alone until 
the time of the harvest, while in others it is sown 
in rows and carefully cultivated. The cotton plant 
ranges from two to four feet in height and requires 
from five to nine months to reach maturity. From 
the field the picked cotton is generally taken to the 
•nearest cotton market, and from there to the gin- 
ning factories, where it is dumped in huge mounds 
while awaiting ginning. The ginned cotton is 
^either pressed into bales for shi})ment to distant 
centres or carted impressed to the neighbouring 
mills. Upon reaching the mills the bales are opened 
and the fibres loosened and prepared for carding. 
The carding engine begins the process of shaping 
the fibres into a porous band, called a sliver. The 
sliver is gradually refined until it becomes yarn foi* 
weaving. In the weaving mill the threads are 
size<J, and the yarn finally attached to the loom. 
Then comes weaving, inspection, and the final 
preparation of the cloth for sale. In the cotton 
industry, as in jute, both men and women are 
employed. 

The labour force for both the cotton and jute 
industries is drawn from the villages, and repre- 
sents for the most part either agriculturists who go 
to the city for a time to supplement the family 
income, or village menials who go to the city in 
^in endeavour to raise their social and economic 
status. 

In his village the new immigrant has been a 
member of a group, hedged about with the 
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restrictions and sanctions of the joint family and 
caste. But as he leaves the village behind, the old 
sanctions are weakened. The joint family loses 
its hold and caste is no longer the dominating 
influence that it has been. If the worker is fortu- 
nate, he at once goes to relatives or friends who 
have come from the same village, and stays with 
them until he has gotten his bearings. If he has 
no friends or relatives, he wanders hither and yon, 
often making friends with people of loose character 
or people who use his impecunious position as a 
means of getting a hold upon him for their own 
future advantage. 

Since few mills have employment officers, the 
chances ol‘ a man getting work are generally 
dependent upon his willingness to offer a bribe to 
the department jobber — a pernicious practice 
of whicli the better mills are now endeavouring 
to rid themselves. The jobber also acts as a 
money lender, giving the new wwker an advance 
on his salary and thus gaining still furthei' control 
over him. Friendless women seeking posts 
in the mills are in a particularly unenviable 
condition. ' 

The housing of the workers varies in different 
centres. In the smaller centres where the land is 
plentiful, the problem is much different froiu that 
of the great cities. As representative of the up- 
country mill town one might cite Nagp«ir. In 
Nagpur there are two groups of mills employing 
about 13,000 workers. Some of the workers live 
in the more crowded areas near to the mills, while 
others live quite removed in collections of huts 
known as bastis. The huts in the bastis quite 
resemble the huts in the villages, and in many re- 
spects the life carried on is the life of the village. 
A few years ago the management of the Empress 
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Mills acquired a large plot of land adjoining the 
city. This plot has been laid out in small building 
lots with ample roads and open spaces. Tlie mills 
have erected a number of small model houses and 
have encouraged building by loaning money at 
moderate rates. A considerable number ot em- 
ployees have taken advantage of the scheme, and 
the airy little houses, set in their attractive gardens, 
with private water and latrine accommodations, are 
a most pleasing pictriire to those familiar with in- 
dustrial housing in other centres. 

The drawback to tlie scheme is tliat by entering 
•into the housing agreement the workmen virtually 
put themselv^es into the hands of the company — for 
better or for worse. It is only just to say tliat tlie 
management of the Empress Mills endeavours to 
deal fairly with its workers, but under less sympa- 
thetic management, the scheme is fraught with 
danger. 

In the vicinity of Calcutta the workers either live 
in crowded bazars or in scattered bastis. The huts 
are generally erected wherever a bit of open land is 
available and of such materials as lie near at hand. 
Jn ^me cases private individuals build tlie huts 
and rent them. In other cases, the worker simply 
s(|uats on untenanted land until compelled to move 
on. 'Fhe huts are generally cheaply constructed 
and lack even the simplest sanitary provisions. 
Certain of the mills provide their own workers* 
housing, generally long lines of single-storied 
rooms, which are rented at relatively low rents. 
Some of the lines are scant improvement over the 
outside dwellings, but others contain rpiite satis- 
factory houses, constructed of brick, with tile roofs 
and stone floors, and having narrow verandahs. In 
the better lines there are also improved sanitary 
conditions wdth paved streets, flush sewers, a good 
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supply of water taps, and adequate latrine accom- 
modations. 

The city of Bombay has troubles of her own. 
Bombay being on an island, the amount of land 
available for housing is limited. In the early days 
of the mill industry the workers )were crowded 
into dark and unsanitary private tenements, known 
as chawls. Periodic outbreaks of disease would 
remind the authorities that something must be done 
to improve conditions, but the good intention was 
generally dissipated in talk. The organization of 
the Bombay City Improvement Trust was Bombay’s 
first attempt to get down to real business. The^ 
Improvement Trust mapped out the city and began 
a heroic programme of demolishing old houses, 
opening up new roads, and providing new quarters 
for the people displaced. The work of the Improve- 
ment Trust was later supplemented by that of the 
Development Directorate, the two organizations 
erecting in all a total of 312 chawls, providing a 
total of about 26,000 rooms. The ordinary chawl 
consists of 80 rooms, wliich means that 80 families, 
together with their boarders and dependents, are 
living in each building. Though the manage*tnent 
endeavours to restrict the number of people occu- 
pying each room, the rule is very difficult to enforce, 
and so remains practically a dead letter. To vil- 
lagers accustomed to the country, the great cement 
chawls hold out little attraction and many prefer 
to live in less sanitary and more crow^ded quarter’s, 
but (piarters which seem a bit more human. In 
our own crowded section of Bombay I have counted 
no less than 16 different families living in one 
small open hall. It is no wonder that the streets 
of Bombay are nightly crowded with sleepers at 
all seasons of the year. And it is no wonder that 
the infant and childhood mortality of the city 
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reaches the high figure that it does reach. The 
constant wonder is how the workers manage to 
maintain as good health as they do. 

From the labour standpoint the immigrant 
villager is an open (piestion. Since he has not a 
working-class consciousness and has no tradition* of 
taking pride in his work, he rarely exerts his best 
•etforts, being content to “get by.” He will ([uit 
his work on the slightest pretext, and being igno- 
rant, he is a ready prey to unscrupulous agitators. 
He knows that if he fails in the city he can return 
to the village and manage in some way to pull on. 
The constant turnover of labour is a perplexing 
problem to the employer and militates against a 
highly finished product. On the other hand, a 
labour consciousness is developing. The labour 
unions, though at present passing through a 
troublesome period, are giving evidence of the 
development of a working class spirit. When the 
movement passes from the phase of agitation to 
the centering of its attention upon the improve- 
ment of the working group itself, there will be 
a big step forward. 

The early industrial efforts in India were marked 
hy the attempts of the employers to exploit their 
workers. Strange to say the first demand for the 
improvement of working conditions caiiie from 
Manchester — the Engli.sh workers being alarmed 
by the unfair competition resulting from the long 
hours and low wages prevalent in Indian industry. 

tn 1875 the (rovernment of Bombay instituted 
an enquiry which revealed the employment of chil- 
dren of five and six years of age, long liours, and bad 
working conditions. But it was in 1881 that the 
'Government of India passed the first Factory Act. 
By the terms of this Act no children under 7 were 
to be employed in factories and no child under 
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12 was to work for more than 9 hours. The Act 
was to apply to all establishments using power and 
employing TOO or more persons, but seasonal fac- 
tories and tea, coffee and indigo plantations were 
exempted. 

The Act of IH81 did not satisfy tlie reformers, 
but it was ten years later before the Act was 
amended to apply to factories employing not less 
than 50 persons, and at the option of the Local 
Governments 20 or more. The hours for children 
were reduced to seven, and the age for employ- 
ing children was raised to nine. Other pro- 
visions related to the employment of women, ^ 
holidays, and the regulation of conditions within 
the factories. 

Abuses in regard to the employment of women 
and children and excessive hours of wmrk led to the 
appointment of a Factory Commission in 1908, the 
recommendations of which were incorporated in 
the Factory Act of 1911 . The International Labour 
Conference following the War resulted in still 
further changes, wdiich w^ere incorporated in the 
Indian Factorv Act of 1922 and the amendments 
of I92(k 

As the Factory Act nowr stands, a factory is an 
establishment using powder and employing on any 
one day more than 19 persons, though the Pro- 
vincial Governments are given the power to apply 
tlie Act to establishments employing 10 persons, 
regardless of whether power is used or not. The 
minimum age for employment is 12, and no child 
under 15 can be employed for more than 6 hours 
per day. Safeguards are provided to prevent a 
child from being employed in two factories at the 
same time. Hours of work are limited to 11 a 
day, with a maximum of 60 per week, with an 
hour rest interval and a holiday every ten days at 
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least. Women’s work is regulated; sanitary and 
safety measures provided for; and penalties stipu- 
lated for the bread i of the Act. 

The chief faetory inspector of each Province is 
lesponsible for the administration of the Act, but 
the inspectorate staff is so limited as to make any 
rigid inspection extremely difficult. 

Although the standard of wages in the larger 
industries is more or less fixed, the employer has 
the power of making such fines and deductions as 
he chooses. Thus cuts may be made for irregularity 
of attendance, for carelessness, for misbehaviour, 
for spoiling of cloth, etc. There is no standardiza- 
tion of fines, hence the worker is at the mercy of 
the employer. In the cotton industry w^ages are 
generally })aid but once a month, and that pay- 
meni is made in the middle of the month following 
the month for which payment is due. This of 
course works a hardshif) tipon the workers, and 
particularly ui)on the newdy cin])loyed. 

A certain amount of welfare work is conducted 
by the employers — some, as the work in tli«^ 
Empress Mills at Nagpur and the Buckingham and 
Carmtic Mills at Madi-as, being of considerable 
scope. J3iit the situation in industry as a whole 
is such as to lead the British Trades Union Con- 
gress Delegation to India (1027-28) to declare : 

Some of tlni things we saw being doiuj im- 
pressed us favourably in the fii’st instance. Tlu^ 
provision for sports, including gymnastics, was 
• quite good, particularly as there were no like 
facilities anywhere else. But as we ])robed 
deeper into matters we became convinced that 
under the cover of ])aternalism and l)cnGvolence 
many unjust conditions of work obtained, such 
as low wages, fines, etc., and that there was not 
really much, if anything, to be said in favour of 
employers practising w^elfare work as against 
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others who do not. . . . Our general conclusion on 
welfare work as at present carried on in India, 
is that it is a delusion and a snare. 

The National (’hristian Council of India has 
long been interested in industrial conditions. In 
1924, at the (^ouncil meeting in Waltair, it was 
resolved to inaugurate a study which would inves- 
tigate the state of Indian industry, with the end 
in view of influencing public opinion, and holding 
up Christian standards for industry. The matter 
was favourably received by the Institute of Social 
and Eeligious Eesearch in New York, and Miss 
M. Cecile Matheson, an English lady with wide . 
experience in industrial investigations and welfare 
work, was appointed to undertake a two year study 
of Indian conditions. Associated with Mis.s 
Matheson were Miss Iris Wingate of the National 
Y.W.C.A. and Mr. Manohar Lall of the 
Y.M.C.A. social welfare centre at Nagpur. The 
study covered all sections of India and occupied 
the winters of 1927-28 and 1928-29. 

Early in 1929 a Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems was held in Poona, under the auspices of 
the National Christian Council, to consider the im- 
plications of the material which was then in hand. 
At this ('Onference it was proposed : 

(1) That attempts should be made to amend 
the Factory Act so that 

(a) a normal working week should be 55 
hours, with a 10 hour day, seasonal in- 
dustries to be considered an exception; 
(h) no spell of wwk without a pause should 
be longer than five hours; 

(c'i multiple shifts should be abolished; and 
(d) work places using powder and employing 10 
or more persons on any day in the year 
should be brought under the Act. 
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(2) That efforts should be made to press 
Government “to accept the principle that fines 
and deductions should be fair and reasonable, and 
not be a source of profit to the employer; that 
they should be recorded in a register, and that 
the Factory Inspector should have tlie right ta 
inspect this register/’ 

(3) That Government be urged to increase the 
inspectorate and that there be a woman inspector 
at least in each of the large industrial centres. 

(4) That tlie (lovernment of India should be 
pressed to ratify the Minimum Wage Convention, 

^ and that legislation along the lines suggested by 
the Convention be asked for witliout stressing the 
need of applying it to home trades. 

(5) That efforts should be made to secure such- 
legislation on maternity benefit as would satisfy 
as far as possible the Washington Convention. 

(6) That efforts be made to secure legislation 
by which workmen could get at least 20 days’ sick 
leave in a year, on dex^tor’s certificate, on full or 
half pay. 

It was agreed further that India needs an 
Industrial Welfare Society (on the lines of the- 
one in England) to collect information and advise 
as to welfare matters, and that every effort should 
be made to promote the ajipointment of welfaie 
or labour supervisors to undertake among other 
things — direct engagement of labour; (b) prop- 
erty management of lines or chawls; (c) health, 
educational and recreational work — always safe- 
guarding the direct access of the labourer to 
management. 

It was finally Resolved, that the Executive of 
the National Christian Council be reejuested to 
appoint a committee of the N.C.(’. which shall 
work in co-operation with similar committees of the 
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Provincial Christian Councils, to have charge of 
industrial problems in their relation to the Chris- 
tian Church and Christian missions. The duty of 
that committee shall be to bring to the attention 
o! tlie churcli and ol‘ (^hiistian missions the urgency 
of the call to the Christian forces in India to under- 
take new ty]3es of service in relation to the needs 
of the rapidly growing industrial population in this 
country, especially as these needs are presented in 
the report that has been prej^arcd by the Industiial 
Survey Group of the N.C.C.”^ 

The Industrial Committee of the Bombay Eepre- 
sentative Christian Council, meeting in Bombay a. 
few months later, endorsed the proposals of the 
Poona Conference on Industrial Problems and add- 
-ed four points relating to the Bombay Presidency 
in particular, viz., that the right of peaceful pick- 
eting at the time of strikes must be affirmed; that 
facilities should be established on a permanent basis 
for impartial investigation and conciliation of labour 
disputes; that the law regarding child labour should 
be rigidly enforced; that the proposed maternity 
benefit legislation should be amended in certain 
particulars where it appears to militate against the 
interests of the women whom it is intended to 
*serve. 

This Committee expressed its belief that low 
wages and bad housing are the root causes of in- 
dustrial discontent in Bombay, and that Govern- 
ment should be urged to take steps to introduce 
compulsory education in the industrial districts, as 
well as to help in providing opportunities for adult 
education. 

Bepresentatives of the Industrial Committee of 
the Bombay Eepresentative Christian Council gave 
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-constructive oral evidence before the Eoyal 
Commission investigating labour and housing in 
India. 

The Industrial Committee of the National Chris- 
tian Council, meeting in Nagpur in December, 1930, 
after considering the various proposals made by 
Miss Matheson, decided to delay proposals for 
legislative action until after the Eeport of the Eoyal 
Commission and devoted its main attention “to the 
formulation of a scheme of welfare work which 
Christian agencies could undertake in urban and 
industrial areas; to the training of welfare workers, 
both men and women; and to the important ques- 
tion of how to get tlie churches and missions really 
interested in the problems of human welfare 
’Created by modern industrial developments in 
India.’*' 

The Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Ijabour 
in India (Whitley Commission) is a worthy docu- 
ment of some 500 pages, covering every phase of 
Indian labour. It is both more comprehensive 
and more far-sighted than the earlier survey 
sponsored by the National Cliristian Council, and 
wiir undoubtedly be used as a source book by the 
Christian agencies interested in social welfare. 
Among its 357 recommendations, the t!ommission 
lecognizes the evils of the jobber system mentioned 
above, and recommends the direct engagement of 
labour. It recommends a 54 hour week, with a 
d^ily limit of 10 hours, and a spreadover not to 
exceed 13 hours. It recommends that the daily 
hours for children should be limited to 5, and that 
persons between the ages of J5 and 10 should not 
be employed as adults without a medical certificate 
of physical fitness. It deals with working conditions 
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in factories : cleanliness, latrine facilities, temper- 
ature, humidification, safety, water, provision of 
creches lor children, provision of shelter for rest 
and refreshment, and inspection. It takes up the 
problem of seasonal factories — ^recommending a 
maximum limit of 11 hours a day and 60 a week. 
It considers the abuses in the smaller, unregulated 
factories and recommends the extension of the. 
Factory Act to factories, without power machinery, 
employing 50 or more persons during any part of 
the year (this to meet abuses in such trades as 
rug-making and leather). It deals with mines, 
railroads, transport services, and public works. It 
outlines the procedure for setting up minimum 
wage-fixing machinery and recommends a further 
standardization of wages in the textile industry. 
It strongly favours the /legislative limitation of 
fines and deductions. It recommends restricting 
the sale of liquor in industrial areas. It wrestlea 
with the tangled problem of indebtedness, suggest- 
ing that the besetting of an industrial establish- 
ment for the recovery of debts should be made a 
cognizable offence. It recommends that employers 
should adopt a system of weekly wage payments,, 
and that legislation should compel the payment 
of wages at intervals not exceeding Ki days. To 
further tlie health and welfare of the industrial 
worker the Committee recommends : an Indian 
Institute of Nutrition, the construction of sanitary 
markets, laws against the adulteration of foocjs,. 
industrial health research, municipal health officers,, 
jnihlic health acts, expert attack upon, malaria, 
more women doctors for w’omen in industry, child 
welfare centres and maternity clinics, and maternity 
benefit legislation — with a maximum benefit period 
of 4 weeks before and 4 weeks after childbirth. 
The Committee ‘recommends improved industrial 
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housing, with legislation regarding the minimum 
standards in regard to floor and cubic space, ventil- 
ation and lighting. It urges provincial Town 
Planning Acts. It suggests the extension of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to all workers in 
organized industry, whetlier their occupations are 
hazardous or not. It suggests certain changes in 
the Trade Union's Act, and measures for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. It deals with recruit- 
ing for the Assam tea plantations, suggesting the 
appointment of a Protector of Immigrants in 
Assam. It deals willi the problem of repatriation 
from Assam, with plantation wages, healtli and 
welfare. It discusses the matter of labour legisla- 
tion — Provincial and Central.^ 

Some one has called the Iteport “The Magna 
Charta of Indian Labour,’* and it certainly goes 
far toward warranting this dcsci’iption. The Report 
will be a document for carernl study for many 
years to come. « 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has 
been the pioneer Christian agency engaged in social 
welfare work in India, its principal centres being 
in the cities of Nagpur and tlombay. 

Tlie Empress Mills in Nagpur employ about 
8,800 workers. For somewhat over a decade the 
outside welfare work of the Empress Mills lias been 
conducted by the Y.M.C.A., tliougli financed by 
the mills. This work is carried on in 9 hastis, 
oi* living centres of the workers, l^he work started 
with night schools, each school serving as a rallying 
point for other activities. I^hcse activities include 
stereopticon lectures, lectures on such subjects as 
thrift, temperance and hygiene, concerts, occasional 
debates, excursions, cinema shows, athletics, 
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scouting, public health propaganda and free 
medical assistance. Classes for girls and women, 
teach sewing, reading, singing, hygiene and home 
matters. Several adult discussion groups have 
been held in the bastis to consider vital topics of 
the day. 

In 1925, the Empress Mills leased a 200 acre 
tract from Government for the puipose of creating 
a model village wherein each man can rent hi.<- 
own cottage. The plan calls for erecting about 
1,500 workers’ houses, together with schools, hos- 
pitals, etc. Each group of 28 cottages is to have 
an acre reserved for a playground in the centre. 
Each house is to stand in its own yard, and indi- 
vidual gaidens are to be encouraged. The village 
will be provided with good roads and lighting. 
The management lays down certain minimum 
requii’enients for health and sanitation, but the* 
people are encouraged to build their own houses in 
accordance with their own ideas. 

Upwards of 100 houses have already been 
erected in the first section, less than one-half by 
the company and the remainder by the workers. 
The houses built by the company are sold to the 
workers on the instalment plan at less than cost. 
To the workers who desire to build, the mills loan 
money which is repaid, without interest, in small 
monthly instalments. 

The actual carrying out of this scheme has for 
some years been in charge of a secretary of tile 

Y.M.C.A. 

The Bombay Y.M.C.A. began its welfare activi- 
ties in the northern mill area of the city in 1925. 
The method of approach was that of play, followed 
by the opening of night schools. Other activities 
introduced w^ere lantern lectures, first aid classes, 
sewing and health education for women, scouting,. 
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music, drama, and personal services by the staff. 
In addition to the parent centre the Association 
has undertaken welfare work for the B.B. and C.l. 
Railway, the Bombay Municipality, and the 
Bombay Port Trust. All of these centres work 
along the established lines. 

The ^oung Women’s Christian Association fii’st 
opened independent work in the Bombay mill area 
in November, 1928. This work is carried on in 
actual chawl rooms, meeting the women on their 
own ground, instead of in a building apart. 

The activities of the centre include a dispensary, 
sewing classes for women and children, girls’ clubs, 
public health lectures, a nursery school and a school 
for women. Considerable attention is paid to health 
propaganda through lectures, posters, and baby 
shows. 

The mill area work of both the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Y.W.C.A. has been handicapped by strikes and 
communal riots. As has already been indicated, the 
Bombay mill worker is primarily a villager, who 
in time of trouble desires to return to bis village. 
If he returns to the city he does not always go to 
the same chawl area or to work in the same mill. 
This coming and going of more or less transient 
workers is not conducive to consecutive, construc- 
tive work. It will still be a long period of time 
before the Bombay mill workers can be looked upon 
as a settled, permanent working group. 

» The Nagpada Neighbourhood House of Bombay 
represents a pioneer attempt of Indian missions to 
carry on social settlement work in the city slums. 
Founded by the American Marathi Mission in 1927 , 
the Neighbourhood House seeks to bring together 
men, women and children of all castes and creeds 
in a common programme of neighbourhood better- 
ment. The settlement is open day and night. 
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supporting approximately 100 fixed weekly appoint- 
ments. Located ia one of the most congested 
regions in the world, the Nagpada Neighbourhood 
House saves the babies through its infant welfare 
centre and health visitation. It protects the 
mothers through its maternity clinics. It helps the 
sick through its dispensary. It keeps the children 
happy by supervised play. It provides clean recre- 
ation for boys and young men. It educates young 
and old through Urdu, Marathi and English night 
schools, its business classes, library and public 
lectures. It encourages self-expression through 
music and handwork classes and through debating 
and dramatic clubs. It entertains the entire 
family at cinema shows, concerts and dramatic 
performances. It assists the unemployed to find 
employment. It seeks to strengthen family life. 
It furthers inter-communal co-opcration among the 
varied population groups of the neighbourhood. It 
strives to organize the latent idealism of the neigh- 
bourhood. Though but six years old the Neighbour- 
hood House has behind it a solid record of achieve- 
ment and has made a real place for itself in the 
section of the city in which it is located. 

Neither the Indian cliurch nor missions has as 
yet taken an active part in the leadership of the 
trade union movement. It is to be hoped and ex- 
pected, however, that as the social consciousness of 
the church develops, young men will arise who will 
devote their talents to this important and growing » 
mcvement. There is a tremendous need in India 
today for disinterested, intelligent labour leadership. 
The Christian Church has a real opportunity in this 
direction and one that should be grasped. 

In the general field of social reform, Christianity 
has played a worthy part. India has had her own 
stalwart social reformers, but a large part of the 
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credit for the social awakening must be given to the 
influence of Christian missions. India herself recog> 
nizes this and is not slow to express her apprecia- 
tion. Missions have worked for education, for the 
rights of women, and for the removal of untoucli- 
ability. They have attempted to be free from a 
narrow comiuunalisni and to practise the ministry 
of reconciliation. They have fought prostitution, 
the opium evil, and tlie liquor traffic. Christian 
journalists have exerted an influence far beyond tlio 
immediate circulation of their papers. In the early 
days the missionary who advocated social change 
met with bitter opposition from the orthodox 
Hindu. Today the social ferment is working, and 
the church’s opportunity in the future is only 
limited by the limits of lier vision. 

Questions fok Discussion 

1. To what extent should missions engage in 
active social work? 

2. Should the social work of missions bo amelior- 
ative only? Does welfare work end witli providing 
a few amenities for working people, or must it probe 
deeper ? 

3. Should missions attempt to influence social 
legislation ? 

4. Should the church and mission bodies express 
themselves on social and economic issues? 

5. Should missions confine tlieir criticism of the 
economic order to the lands in which they are work- 

*ing, or should they also condemn those influences at 
home which work against a better economic order 
abroad? In view of the sonnies of their support, to 
what extent are missions free? 

6. Should missions act as employees of govern- 
ment, e.g., overseers of reformatory settlements, etc. 

7. Should missionaries direct the welfare work of 
private industrial concerns? 
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8 . Is paternalism to be commended as a general 
policy for industrial welfare work? 

9. Is it advisable for missionaries to enter the trade 
union field? 

10. Is it wise tor missionaries to accept respon- 
sibility for the recruiting of labour? 

11 . A large number of the Christian community 
in a given centre are without work. A strike breaks 
out, and there is a demand for strike breakers. Should 
the missionary attempt to get the unemployed Chris- 
tians employed in this capacity? 

12. Should missions accept responsibility for the 
training of social workers? 

13. Is the social work of missions an end in itself? 

14. Is there any distinction between the social 
responsibility of missions and that of the church? 

15. Is there any difference between a low standard 
of pay in Christian work and in industry? 
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For What Dobs Christian Education Educate? 

The history of education in India, for a period of 
many years, represents a conflict between two 
opposing points of view, viz., whether Indian 
culture should be transmitted through the vernac- 
ulars, or whether Western culture should be 
introduced with English as the medium of 
instruction. 

The East India Company, during the early days 
of its rule in India, made no attempt to introduce 
Western learning. It was Warren Hastings’ policy 
to interfere as little as possible with the customs 
and manners of the people. But in 1813, in 
renewing the Company’s charter. Parliament 
ordered the Company to devote a laldi of rupees 
for “the revival and improvement of literature, the 
encouragement of the learned people of India, and 
for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories of India.” When controversy arose as 
to whether instruction was to be given in English 
or in the vernaculars, the Company directors de- 
clared in favour of Oriental languages and for the 
furtherance of Oriental culture. • 

When the Company Charter was renewed in 1833, 
the House of Commons laid down that “no native of 
the said Indian territories .... shall by reason 
only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour 
or any of them be disabled from holding any place, 
office, or employment under the Company.” The 
object of this section was to associate Indians in 
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the Coinpany administration as a measure of 
economy. It was felt by many that if Indians were 
to be associated with the Company in any responsible 
capacity they must understand the language and 
customs of the Company authorities, and hence must 
have an English education. So it was in 1835 ^ 
tliat the Governor-Cieneral, Lord Bentinck, under 
the influence of Macaulay, decreed that sucli money 
as was available for the purpose of education should 
be spent on English education alone. Macaulay 
himself was of opinion that one shelf of a good 
European library w^as of more worth than the com- 
bined native literature of India and Arabia. The 
ideal of universal primary education was not a part 
of his thinking. He believed that if the upper 
strata could be educated, education would in some 
way or other filter through to the bottom. 

Macaulay left India in 1837, convinced that 
Western education w^as to be the future education 
of India. But it w\as only two years later when 
Lord Auckland again appropriated funds for Or- 
iental learning. It was becoming clear that India’s 
educational problem could only be met by placing 
emphasis upon primary education. 

The Dispatch of 1854 laid down a policy of 
education, wd\ich in its general outlines, is still 
being followed. Each province was to organize its 
own department of public instruction, while the 
Central Government was to concern itself with the 
^broader educational problems and certain problems 
of finance. A system of co-operation was w^orked 
out between Government and privately-managed 
schools whereby such schools as submitted to 
Government inspection and met Government 
requirements were to be given financial grants-in- 
aid, and this practice has continued down to the 
present day. Government schools exist, but their 
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number has never been large enough to meet the 
educational needs of the country. The Dispatch 
also outlined a University system which was to be of 
the affiliating type. It placed a new emphasis upon 
primary education, repudiating the Macaulay 
theory of permeation from the top. 

The Dispatch of 1882, the Eesolution of 1904 
and the Eesolution of 1913, all encouraged the 
extension of primary education. 

In 1921, under the Montagu-Chelmsford Ee- 
forms, education was transferred to Indian control. 
In the Governor’s Provinces there are now Indian 
ministers of education i*esponsible to the Provincial 
Legislatures. Unfortunately, however, there are 
never enough funds available to meet the minis- 
terial estimates, and hence, despite the plans and 
desires of the ministers, universal free and compul- 
sory education remains a distant goal. 

The most of the schools in India are pretty much 
on a level. Government sets the standard and 
inspects to see that the schools conform to it. The 
living, ex])erimental school is a rarity indeed. 
Individual personality is a very small factor in the 
educational system. The student’s primary inter- 
est is in passing examinations and he resents the 
introduction of any subject or subjects which might 
detract from what he conceives to be the main 
purpose of the school. On the other hand, the 
success of the teacher is measured by the percent- 
age of his “passes’* and not by the influence which ^ 
he exerts upon his pupils. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing upon the subject of 
Indian education, makes the following searching 
criticisms : 

The existing system of education is defective 
... in three most important matters — (1) It is 
based upon foreign culture to the almost entire 
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exclusion of indigenous culture. (2) It ignores 
the culture of the heart and liand, and confines 
itself simply to the head. (3) Keal education is 
iin])ossible tlu’ough foreign medium. ... A boy 
is neve]* taught to have any pride in his surround- 
ings. . . . His own civilization is jnosented to 
him as imbecile, barbarous. su])erstitioiis and use- 
less for all practical purposes. ... If the mass 
of educated youths are not entirely denationalised, 
it is hecaust* the ancient culture is too deeply im- 
bedded in them. ... If I had my way I would 
certainly desti*oy the majority of tlu^ present 
text-books, and cause to be written text-boolvS 
whicli have a bearing on and correspondence with 
the lionie life, so that a boy as he learns may 
react upon his immediate surroundings. ... In 
India, where more than 80 per cent of the popn- 
hition is agricultural and 10 per cent industrial, 
it is a crime to make education merely literary, 
and to unfit boys and girls for iriaTinal work. . . . 
Our children must be taught the dignity of labour 
.... Manual training will servo a double purpose 
in a poor country like o\irs; it will pay for the 
■education of our cliildren and teach them an 
occupation. . . . Tlie foreign medium has caused 
brain fag, put an undue strain on tlic'- nerves of 
•our children, made them crammers and imitators, 
unfitted them for original work and tliought, and 
disables them for filtrating their learning to the 
family or to the masses. The foreign medium has 
made our children practically foreigners in tlieir 
own land. It is the greatest tragedy of flie exis- 
ting system. It has prevented the growth of our 
vernaculars. If I had the powers of a despot, I 
w’ould today stop tlie tuition of our boys and girls 
tlirougli a foreign medium. ... I regard English 
as the language of international commerce and 
diplomacy, and therefore consider its knowledge 
on the part of some of us essential. As it contains 
some of the riclicst treasures of fbouglii and 
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literature, I would encourage its careful study 
among those who have linguistic talents, and 
expect tliein to translate these treasures for the 
nation in its vernaculars. Nothing can be further 
from my thought than that we should become ex- 
clusive or erect barriers, but I contend that an 
appreciation of other cultures can fitly follow, 
never precede, an appreciation and assimilation 
of our own. It is my firm opinion that no culture 
has treasures as rich as ours has. 

According to the Census of 1031, 90.7 per cent, 
of the people of India were illiterate — 84.4 per cent, 
of the males and 97. L per cent, of the females. 
Of the 10,719,000 of children wi\o were enrolled in 
the middle and primary schools in 1930-31, approxi- 
mately 75 per cent were in the lower primary 
classes, and nearly half in a most rudimentary 
stage. School attendance registers show a steady 
decrease in numbers from the primary up to the 
higher standards. Very, very few of those who 
enter school stay longer than two or three years at 
the most. Probably 50 per cent, of those who have 
been exposed to a bit of scliooling relapse into il- 
literacy — if indeed they can be said to have evei* 
been literate. School attendance not being compul- 
sory, the village child is kept out of school when- 
ever needed in the fields and hence the little time 
that is spent in school is by no means uninter- 
rupted. The large majority of the primary school 
teachers are untrained and little fitted to be village 
leaders. * 

We hear much in India today about the need for 
vocational training, but as a matter of fact the high 
schools and colleges of India have from the begin- 
ning been almost too narrowly vocational. The 
educational object of the East India Company, as 
we have seen, was to train Indian clerks and sub- 
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ordinates. How well the schools have succeeded is 
amply illustrated by the ever-increasing army of 
graduates and matriculates seeking posts as clerks 
and Government servants. India still needs 
vocational schools, but schools that train for the 
vocation of living. 

From tlie days of Scliwarz and C^arey, Clirisliart 
missionaries in India have been interested in edu- 
cation. The opening of the Serampore College in 
1818 was an outstanding event in missionary 
history. But it was Duff who exerted the most 
profound influence upon Indian education. As 
early as 1885 in defending educational missions as 
opposed to evangelistic missions, he said ; 

If in India you only impart ordinary useful 
knowledge, you thereby d(‘molisli what by its 
people is regarded as sacred. A coui'se of instruc- 
tion that professes to convey trutJi of any kind 
thus becomes a species of religious education in 
silcli a laud — all education being there regarded 
as religious or theological. Every hraucli of 
sound general knowdedge which you inculcate 
becomes the destroyer of soine corresponding part 
in the Hindu system.^ 

Duff was a firm believer in the superiority of 
Western education and he undoubtedly had a 
large share in determining the decision of 1835, 
and later in shaping the Education Dispatch of 
1854. 

, Although the Dispatch of 1854 made no specific 
reference to missionary education, the grant-in-aid 
system, authorised therein has had an important 
bearing upon missions. In the early years a large 
majority of the schools thus aided were mission 
schools, and there are few if any missions today 

V 

. ‘ Smith, George, Life of Alrramlrr Duff, p. 202. 
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which are not receiving financial help from 
Government. 

The Directors of the East India Company were 
for many years afraid to give any sign of any thing 
that might be interpreted as religious favouritism. 
The House of Commons in revising the Charter of 
the Company in 1793 definitely rejected a clause 
providing for the despatch to India of missionaries 
and schoolmasters to be maintained by the Govern- 
ments of the Presidencies, and the Directors of the 
Company were very chary about granting licenses to 
missionaries to work in Company territory. Never- 
theless, individual Directors and servants of the 
Company did show their friendship toward indi- 
vidual missionaries, and the relationship was not 
wholly without value to either party. The early 
Governors-General were for the most part appre- 
hensive of what might be the result if Government 
should openly favour the Christian religion. But 
when the Company Charter w^as revised in 1813, the 
right of Christian workers to enter India was finally 
established, and Parliament openly revealed its 
sympathy with their activities. True, tlie mission- 
ary had still to obtain a license to carry on his work, 
but the burden of proof for rejecting a license lay 
with the Company Directors. The Charter of 1833 
did away with licensing altogether and allowed 
free residence to all missionaries. But it was not 
until the Dispatch of 1854 that the Bible was 
admitted to the libraries of Government institu- 
tions, though any reference to Christianity in 
Government schools was still prohibited. Hence it 
was that Duff strongly supported the grant-in-aid 
system — a system which he firmly believed would 
allow mission schools to exist side by side with 
Government schools and at the same time supply 
the deficiency, which from the mission standpoint, 
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Government schools lacked. What Duff did not 
foresee was the almost fatal educational staudardi- 
zation which has resulted from the Government- 
missions connection. 

Shortly after the close of the World War, the 
mission boards of G]‘eat Britain and North America 
sent an educational commission to India to study 
Christian education. The (Commission, popularly 
known as the Fraser Commission, published its 
report in 1920 under the title, Village Education in 
India, The Commission re(! 0 »nized the inade- 
quacy of the prevailing type of mission education 
to meet rural needs and made a series of recom- 
mendations for its im])rovement, the most import- 
ant one probably being tlie recommendation 
concerning the work of the vocational middle 
school — an institution modelled somewliat after the 
Hampton-Tuskegee pattern in America. 

“The real wealth of a nation,” said the Com- 
mission, “does not consist in its material 
development but in the true well-being and happi- 
ness of its men and women No literary 

ciuTiculum will do this; no borrowed culture can 
achieve it. The highest kind of culture .... must 
be within the reach of any man who can use it, 
but the great need of the rural people is a vocational 
middle school, making the village boy into a man 
and a workman. Such a school .... must mean 
not merely efficiency (although it must mean that), 
but character; not productiveness only, but 

peVsonality For the missionary face to face 

with the problem of illiteracy in the mass move- 
ment areas, the great hope today is the cordial 
acceptance of the faith in labour as a moral 
and educational force and in combined effort to 
raise the level of the people by a practical edu- 
cation, which will fit them for life. This, we 
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submit, is the function of the vocational middle 
school/’ 

One of the members of the Commission, Pro- 
fessor D. J. Fleming, published a little book of 
his own, under the title, Schools with a Message 
in India. In the introduction to this book, Dr. 
Fleming makes the following statement : 

The curriculum laid down by Government has 
not been sufficiently related to the future liveli- 
hood of village children. Missions in the past 
have largely followed the Govoriimeni? lead in 
adopting courses of an over-literary character. 
They as well as the Government, have failed to 
provide a type of education that will fit the 
majority for the kind of life they will have to 
live. It has been the controlling desire of 
missions to give all a reading knowledge of the 
Bible, and to develo]) the most promising material 
for mission service. .Hut tliis kind of education 
in itself docs not meet the most urgent need of 
the masses. At the economic level of rural India 
the earning capacity of the average boy in his own 
village must be raised if education is to get wide- 
spread support. When one considers the extreme 
poverty of the people, preventing them from 
developing in a rounded way, it becomes plain 
that one fundamental aim in their education must 
be the achievement of economic salvation for the 
people. To discover just what to teach in a 
village school is one of the greatest and most 
baffling problems before educationists in India 
today. For its sohition workers are needed who 
are conversant with the best educational history 
and experience of the West, and yet who have 
eyes to see and serve needs and conditions about 
theun. Something creative is necessary. 

More than a decade has passed since the survey 
of the Fraser Commission. Individual schools, 
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following the lead of Mo^a in the Punjab, have 
registered progress. The number of “Schools^ 
with a Message,” has increased to the point where 
a book published in 1928 can bear the title, 
Fourteen Experiments in Rural Education , — the 
word “experiment” being stressed, for very few 
of the schools have behind them a record of actual 
achievement. The vast majority of the schools are 
still thinking in terms of the orthodox currictulum 
and preparation for university examinations. 

The question now arises. What are mission* 
schools for? Are they simply to supplement the 
educational work of Government, or have they a 
*more definite purpose? Every missionary will 
claim that the mission school in India has a definite 
purpose. He may be specific and say that the 
function of the mission school in India is to lead 
boys and girls to Jesus Christ. If lie does not care 
to state tlic matter thus baldly, he will probably 
say, that the mission school is making a plus con- 
tribution to Indian education — in other words,, 
giving something that the Government school can- 
not possibly give. But when it comes to finding 
out what this something is, the answer is pretty 
vague. Some say it is the Bible hour and some 
say it is personal influence. Accepting both answers 
for the minute, where do they take us? What is 
the Bible period in the average village school? 
Generally a religious song or two, a lengthy prayer 
by the teacher, the reading of a passage of scrip- 
tui% chosen at random, and then perhaps an 
attempt to expound this scripture. In ii better type 
of school the scripture reading and sermon are 
generally replaced by the telling of a Bible story — 
also usually chosen at random. Is this procedure 
ample justification for the maintenance of the mis- 
sion school? 
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Or take the matter of personal influence. Who 
is the teacher? Generally either a young man with 
a vernacular education and a year or two of 
teacher training, or an elderly man or woman who 
came into the schools long before the days ol: 
teacher training, and wlio has been teaching on 
and on until the teaching lias become lifeless and 
automatic. All of these ])eople could be outstand- 
ing ('hrislian examples, and some of them are. But 
r am afraid that most of our teachers look upon 
their work as a job, rather than as a calling. They 
go through the recjuired motions every day, but 
they do little more. 

The blame cannot rest wholly upon the shoulders' 
of the teacher. It is an impossible proposition to 
put any man or woman in a village, ])erhaps as 
the only Christian in ihat village, leave him or 
her alone without supervision and expect that 
teacher to get any place. Wlien iVmerican univer- 
sity and theological profes.sors find it difiicult to keep 
from going to seed — witness the dog-eared and 
yellowing notes of professors of our own acquaint- 
ance — how much more the Indian village teacher, 
who has no intellectnal stimulus whatsoever. It is 
no wonder that his early enthusiasms fade, and his 
personality becomes cold and lifeless. It is the 
exception rather than the rule for the Indian school 
teacher to be noted for his personal influence. 

We might as well face tlie situation and admit 
it. In far too many cases the village school coii- 
duc.tecl by the mission gives nothing whatsoever 
more than is given by the Government school. In 
fact, too many of onr schools for comfort are sub- 
Government standard. 

The only justification that I can see for mission 
schools in India today, is that they should be super- 
ior schools. I am not concerned about the length 
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of the line maintained by missions. But I am con- 
cerned that that which is kept should be outstand- 
ing. The excuse that a mission school offers Bible 
oourses is not ample justification for running a poor 
mission school alongside a better Government 
school. I am not in sympathy with the theory that 
a mission school of little educational value should 
continue to operate because of its potential 
evangelistic value. If education must be regarded 
as a preparation for evangelism, let the adver- 
tisement at least be worthy of the product 
advertised. 

^ Let us look for a moment at the educational 
system in a mission whose schools are considerably 
above the average. This mission maintains 7‘1 
village schools; 15 city primary schools; 13 station 
schools, i.e., schools at the district headquarters, 
which include primary facilities for children of the 
village itself and boarding arrangements for th(‘ 
pupils sent in from the village primary schools for 
their middle school education; 9 special schools, 
such as vocational and agricultural schools; a train- 
ing school for kindergarten teachers; and 3 high 
schools; while the mission co-operates in and 
largely supports a Teachers’ Training College and 
a Theological College, and also has representation 
on the staff of a strong liberal arts college. 

The 73 village schools have about 2,000 pupils, 
of whom 68 ])er cent are in the infant classes, 12 
per-cent are in the first standard, 9 per cent are 
in the second standard, 7 per cent are in the third 
standard, and 3 per cent are in the fourth 
standard. 

12 out of 74 village teachers have had a high 
school education and some teacher training; 34 have 
had less than a high school education, but a bit 
of teacher training; 28 are wholly untrained. 
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Although tlie village schools are nominally pri- 
mary schools with 4 vernacular standards, the 
figures presented above show clearly that 4 stand- 
ard education is much more of an ideal than a 
reality. 80 per cent of the pupils enrolled are in 
the beginners and first standards, while 89 per 
cent of the pupils are in the beginners, first and 
second standards. Since a four-standard education 
is regarded as the minimum essential to secure 
permanent literacy, it is evident that much of the 
mission education is wasted. The irregularity of 
attendance in village schools leads to further 
wastage — it being tlie exception rather than the 
rule when a pupil completes the four primary 
standards in four years. 

Approximately one-half of these village schools are 
in competition with local board schools. It is 
generally recognized in such instances of competi- 
tion that the mission schools are for outcaste 
children. In 1923 tlie Government of Bombay de- 
clared it as Government’s policy “that no disability 
should be imposed on the children of the depressed 
classes in the matter of receiving education in 
schools managed with the aid of public funds.” 
Since that time complaints have been enquired into 
and every effort made to give the children of the 
depressed classes a fair chance at an education. 
Though progress is slow, the report of the Director 
of Public Instruction shows that Government is 
getting results. In the light of Government’s de- 
clared policy to bring children of all castes and 
groups together into one school, it certainly is a 
serious question whether missions, should by com- 
peting with Government schools, widen a breach 
which Government is seeking to narrow'. 

Wlien 89 ])er cent of all the village pupils are in 
the first two standards, it is onl} fair to ask. What 
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are the implications of this for the village school 
curriculum? Is a purely literary approach actually 
meeting village needs? Is it possible to leave the 
uneducated adults out of the village educational 
picture? Is the school as we understand it, actually 
the best approach to the village problem? 

I am heartily in sympathy with all experiments 
that are being made to extend the usefulness of 
mission schools, but along with these experiments, 
I should like to see other experiments — experiments 
which look to Government neither for financial 
assistance nor for guidance, but which have befo)*e 
them the single aim of serving the village. 

The most common type of mission high school 
in India is the day school, generally enrolling from 
250 to 1,000 students. A minority of the students 
are Christian, the vast majority being Hindus and 
Muslims. The resident students live either in hostels 
or in private quarters. The recently published 
report of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation in India says of the mission high schools that 
while their purpose “is generally held to be the influ- 
encing of the large number of non-Christian students 
who fill their classes, “ and that while many of 
them have been of value from this point of view, 
“they have in many places been obliged so to accom- 
modate themselves to the Government system, and 
so to yield to the very real difficulty of obtaining an 
adequate Christian staff, that there is in many 
cases little to choose between a Christian and a 
Government or other non-Christian school.” Edu- 
cationally, the mission high schools “are on the 
whole distinctly inferior to the Government High 
Schools, although they are generally better than 
most of the private-aided schools.” Too often “the 
proportion of the Christians to non-Christians on the 
staff of the high school is very small, and the 
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quality, with comparatively few exceptions, is not 

high The teaching of religion in most of 

the high schools is inferior to the teaching of almost 
any other subject.”^ 

In an attempt to remedy this situation, missions 
are more and more placing before themselves the 
ideal of well-equipped residential high schools, 
staffed by well-trained Christian teachers. This 
step means a decrease in the total number of mis- 
sion high schools, but it means a distinct increase 
ill Ciiristian influence. Sooner or later missions will 
have to recognize tliat their contribution to present- 
day India lies not so much in the realm of quantity 
as that of quality. 

Mission colleges have had an influence in India 
out of all proportion to their numbers. The names 
of Alexander Duff, William Miller and John Wilson, 
are names to be reckoned with in India. If higher 
education has not been as fruitful in winning con- 
verts as its earlier protagonists hoped that it might 
be, the mission colleges have made a distinct contri- 
bution to the cultural, moral and spiritual welfare 
of the land, and have trained their full share of the 
nation’s leaders of public thought. 

But withal, the Christian colleges of India are 
facing problems. The Agra Educational Confer- 
ence, convened by the National Christian Council in 
1929, made this very clear. This Conference, which 
was attended by educators from all over India, felt 
that while the Christian colleges have an unprece- 
dented opportunity to serve India in the days w^hich 
are ahead, they also have certain handicaps to over- 
come : such as more intense competition from non- 
Christian schools; and a falling off in financial re- 
4Sources, both missionary society contributions and 


* The Christian College in India, pp. 2565. 
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Government grants. The Conference was of opinion 
that relative to the total number of pupils educated, 
the proportion of those educated in Christian insti- 
tutions will decline, and hence the Christian 
colleges will no longer occupy the position of leader- 
ship which they once did so far as (|uantity is con- 
cerned. Therefore the colleges “must be so excel- 
lently staffed and so well equipped that even if they 
become a small minority amid the number ' of 
colleges in India, it will be their alnrnni tliat will 
furnish the majority of the best leaders of Indian 
thought and life.’’^ 

• The college leaders present at Agra believed that 
there was an urgent need “for a prompt, compre- 
hensive, thorough, even radical reconsideration of 
Christian educational policy in the ligl)t of the 
total Indian situation.” There must be a “readi- 
ness to pool resources both of personnel and money , 
and to sacrifice, for the sake of a greater ultimate 
achievement, educational institutions which have 
had a noble history and are still rendering good 
service.”^ The Conference realized that such 
a policy must of necessity occasion sacrifices which 
would entail much pain, and therefore felt that 
some dispassionate outside commission of great 
weight should make a careful study of the situation 
and present its reiK)rt. It appealed for the co-oper- 
ation of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies and the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel in America in this study. The result w^as 
the appointment of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education, which began its work in India 
in the winter of 1930. 

The Lindsay Commission’s analysis of the 
present position of missionary colleges in India is 

* National Christian Council Review, April, 1929, p. 183. 

" Ibid, 
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a keen one.^ While recognizing that mission 
colleges are playing a part of high value and import- 
ance in the education of India, the Commission 
feels that “their relative standing is not so high 
as it used to be.’* The colleges in the larger uni- 
versity centres “rank academically behind the 
Government colleges, but above other aided 
colleges .... while the smaller colleges in the 
country districts fall very much below the stand- 
ard of these larger colleges.” Formerly the Chris- 
tian colleges used to get the cream of the University 
students, but this is no longer the case. “The- 
Christian colleges, on the whole, are getting the 
second best” and their gi*aduates “have not the 
pre-eminence they once had.” 

There are several reasons for this loss of prestige. 
One is that the faculties appear to have neither the 
time nor the resources for scholarly research. Few 
students in India are having the opportunity of 
being taught by men who have found things out 
for themselves. 

Second, “Tlie Indian universities, and the 
colleges other than the Christian colleges, are now 
controlled and almost entirely manned by Indians.” 
There is a growing feeling among educated Indians 
that the university system must be shaped “to 
develop the culture of modern India.” If this 
change comes, “there will be little sympathy shown 
for colleges which are felt to express the cultural 
domination of foreign nations; which are not fit to 
play their part in fashioning an indigenous system. 
The Christian colleges as they stand are not only 
teac^liers of Christianity, they are teachers of 
characteristic British and American culture.” 
Both Britain and America “have much to give to- 


* The Christian College in India, pp. 76ff. 
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modern India, but only on condition that modern 
India is free to take from Britain and America 
what she needs, and use it for her own pur- 
poses. She is not likely to submit to cultural 
domination.” 

Other weaknesses of the mission colleges in India 
are those arising from their double purpose — an 
educational and a missionary one; the domination 
of the examination system; and the numerous reg- 
ulations of the affiliating universities, which tend to 
deprive the colleges to a large extent of their edu- 
cational initiative. 

» The examination system has such a hold over 
the Indian student that he is exceeding reluctant 
to study anything which is not of assistance in 
passing his examinations — a condition which has a 
direct bearing upon the Bible teaching of the 
mission colleges. 

The (Jollege Commission faced the (juestion 
whether the (Christian colleges should break away 
from the university system, but decided the matter 
in the negative. It recommended rather that the 
Christian colleges should assume for themselves the 
two new functions of reseandi and extension — thus 
bringing the colleges into closer connection both 
with the church and the community at large. Just 
what the effect of this recommendation will be re- 
mains to be seen. A properly guided programme 
of research and extension should be of lielp both to 
the professors within the college and to the larger 
community, but as long as the examination axe 
hangs over the heads of the students, I am afraid 
that it will have very little effect upon the college 
itself. Some way must be found of opening up the 
tightly closed system, but I doubt very much 
whether the educational commission has found the 
key. 
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Perhaps the greatest contribution that the 
Christian college can make to India under the 
present circumstances, will be in the realm of Chris- 
tian living. If it accepts the University system, it 
must teach the required subjects in a superior 
manner; but more than that, the college must 
be a demonstration of the superior life. And 
the missionary who aspires to be a college 
teacher, must be one who can really exemplify this 
life. 

The Nationalist movement in politics has awak- 
ened in the student class a strong desire for freedom. 
But as yet the emphasis is almost wholly upoBi> 
rights and very little upon duties. Beal free- 
dom will only come as new life is awakened 
in the villages. And new life will only be 
awakened in the villages as trained young men 
return to the villages, filled with the desire 
to serve. Those Christian schools which sense 
this opportunity and seek to meet it will be truly 
wise. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Is it wise for mission schools to be regulated 
by Government standards? Are missions and Govern- 
ment interested in the same results of education? 

2. Is the grant-in-aid policy for mission schools a 
satisfactory one ? 

3. Does the fact that approximately 90 per eeqt of 
the pupils in the village schools are in the first two 
standards give any hint us to possible curriculum? 

4. Is a purely literary education adequate for a 
country in which 90 per cent of the people are agri- 
culturists? 

5. Can a mission school operating alongside a 
local board school justify itself on the ground that it 
is serving the outcasts children? 
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6. Should a school of little educational value bo 
maintained in a village because of its potential evan- 
gelistic value? 

7. Is the offering of courses in Bible an adequate 
justification for running a mission scliool alongside 
a local board school? 

8. Should religious teaching be compulsory in 
villages leaving but one school? 

9. Should the village school teacher be expt^cted 
to be evangelist aiid social worker as well? 

10. How can village education be most effeetivelv 
supervised ? 

11. What is the village s(*hoors reason for being? 
•Does a mission scliool give something that a Govern- 
ment scliool cannot give? 

12. Fs there any way to prevent the present 
tremendous lapse into illiteracy on the part of those 
who have been exposed to a bit of education? 

18. At what stage, if any, should English be- 
introduced as the medium of instruction? 

14. Which is more important for the Endian 
student: ac<iuaintance with his own or with Western 
culture ? 

15. At wdiat stage, if at all, should \ocational 
training begin? Are vocational bias, or out-and-out 
vocational schools to be preferred? 

16. Should the proportion of non-Christian pupils 
in attendance at mission boarding and high schools 
be limited? 

17. Should the jiroportion of non -Christian 
teachers in a Christian high school be limited? 

18. Should mission schools seek to guide their most 
promising material into church or mission service? 

19. Should missions shorten their educational line, 
simply maintaining demonstration centres, or should 
traditional and established work be continued ? 

20. Is it possible or desirable to centralize the many 
institutions for higher education now maintained by 
missions ? 

What principles should govern? 
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CHAPTEE VIII 


Is Eeligious Education EELKiiocsLY Effective? 

Some form of religious education has always been 
a part of the missionary enterprise in India. From 
the very beginning, converts and prospective con- 
verts have been taught, and religious instruction 
has been given both in the day schools and in the 
Sunday schools conducted by the missions. The * 
type of instruction has varied with individual miss- 
ionaries and missions. Thus we have the state- 
ment of Francisco Xavier, who landed at Goa, on 
the West Coast of India, in 1542. Describing his 
method of work he says : 

As soon as [ arrived in any heathen village 
where they had sent for me to give baptism, 

1 gave orders for all— men, women and children 
— to he collected in one place. Then beginning 
with tlie first elements of the Christian faith, 

J. taught them there is one God — I made them 
each make three times the sign of the cross; 
then putting on a surplice, f began to recite, in 
a loud voice and in tlieir own language, the form 
of general confession, the Apostles* Creed, the 
l^en ( 'Ommandments, the Lord’s J?rayer, the Ave 
Maria and the Salve Regina. Two years ago, 

I translated all these prayers into the language 
of the country. When the i)eople appeared to 
me sufticiently instructed to receive baptism, I 
ordered them all to ask God’s pardon publicly 
for the sins of their past life, and to do this with 
n loud voice and in the presence of their neigh- 
bours still hostile to the Christian religion, in 
order to touch the hearts of the heathen and 
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confirm the faith of the good. All the heathen 
are filled with admiration at the holiness of the 
law of God, and express the greatest shame at 
having lived so long in ignorance of the true God. 
They willingly hear about the mysteries and rules 
of the Christian religfion, and treat me, poor 
sinner as I am, with the greatest respect. Many, 
however, put away from them with hardness of 
Jieart the truth wliich they well know. When T 
have done my instruction, T ask, one by one, all 
those who desire baptism if they believe without 
hesitation in each of the articles of the faith. All 
immediately, holding their arms in the form of 
the cross, declare with one voice that they believe 
all entirely. Then at last 1 baptise them in due 
form, and I give to each his name written on a 
ticket. After their baptism the new Christians go 
back to their homes and bring me their wives and 
families for baptism. When all are baptized I 
order all the temples of their false gods to be de- 
stro.yed and all the idols to be broken in pieces. 
T can give you no idea of the joy I feel in seeing 
this done, witnessing the ’destruction of the idols 
by the very people who but lately adored them. 
Tn all the towns and villages I leave the Christian 
doctrine in writing in the language of the country, 
and I prescribe at the same time the manner 
in which it is to be taught in the morning and 
evening schools. When I have done all this in 
one place, I pass to another, and so on success- 
ively to the rest. Tn this way I go all round the 
country, bringing the natives into the fold of 
Jesus Christ, and the joy that I feel in this is 
far too great to be expressed in a letter, or even 
by word of mouth. ^ 

Other missionaries have adopted other methods. 
'Some have emphasized the Bible. Some have 

' Quoted by Fisher, IliHory of the Christian Church, pp. 

463 - 54 . 
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emphasized the Bible plus the catechisms and the 
creeds. Others have attempted to relate religion 
more directly to life. Very few Protestant missions 
have followed any definite programme of religious 
education. Such programmes as have been followed 
have usually looked forward to indoctrination in the 
peculiar doctrines of the instructing church. Al- 
though the India Sunday School Union puts out 
a series of Sunday lessons based upon the 
International outlines, the great mass of village 
schools, in which religious education is compulsory, 
have neither plan nor programme. 

A Survey of Christian Religious Education in 
Mid-India is more or less typical of the general 
situation. 169 organized Sunday schools were 
covered in this study. Only 35 per cent of these 
had any supervision from the mission or the church. 
17 per cent of the schools had neither an opening 
nor a closing period of worship. Tliough tlie 
Sunday scliool is nominally a chui'cli responsibility, 
78 per cent of the teachers were mission dependents. 
Only about J of the teachers liad received any sort 
of teacher training. Less than half of the schools 
were using any defijiite course of study. The 
method of teaching for adults was either lecture 
or read-a-verse-and-explain-it . The Intermediates 
were using tlie lecture and story methods. The 
small children were being taught principally by 
stories, with considerable memory work. 

While over half of the day schools reporting were 
making suggestions to teachers as to h3anns, Biblei 
passages to be used, and Bible passages to be mem- 
orized, no attempt was being made to map out a 
daily programme or to follow any systematic plan 
of instruction. The most popular method of in- 
struction was to tell the Bible story and then either 
to ask questions about it, or to have the pupils repeat 
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the story. A considerable number of schools were 
following the read-a-verse-and-explain-it method — 
a method often leading to the most bizarre and 
distorted explanations — particularly if the passage 
selected should be from the Book of Eevelation. 
The daily religious education period usually 
consisted of a song, a story or a Bible reading, and 
a prayer. In only J() per cent of the schools was 
the worship programme prepared in advance. 

The principal young peoples societies at work 
were the (^hristian Endea.voiir and the Epworth 
Jjeague. Practically every so(*iety reported a 
stereotyped programme, with an address as the 
principal feature. Soiiie societies wenj using 
denominational catechisms. Very little oppor- 
tunity was offered for individual expression. In 
only two instances was tin* attempt uiade to 
correlate the various programmes.^ 

The reasons for the backward staler of religious 
education are not luird to find. 'J^he majority of the 
missionaries are either of the educational tradition 
which places knowledge at. the centre, and who 
l)elieve that biblical knowledge has a. uni([ue value, 
even apart from its content, or they are so busy 
with their manifold responsibilities that they are 
unable to give time either to working out or super- 
vising a })roper programme of religious education. 
Furthermore many missionaries have had no techni- 
cal training in religious edu(*ation, and the few 
missionaries who are liighly trained and are able to 
(io effective work, are as memf)ers of the mission, 
often compelled to change their places of residence — 
leaving behind them a half-finished structure which 
soon deteriorates and collapses. The Indian pastors 
and catechists trained by the earlier missioiuaries are 

* McGavran, D. A., A Survey of Christian Religious Edu- 
nation in Mid-India. Pamphlet. 
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SO steeped in the old tradition that they can see no 
need for change. They have supreme faith in the 
power of the memorized Bible or the catechism. 
The number of modern-trained Indian leaders is 
increasing, but it is still a very small minority. 

The hopeful feature in the whole situation is 
that a steadily growing number of men and women 
in every province are seeking to relate religious 
education to life — to bring religion from the realm 
of abstract knowledge down into tlie arena of every- 
day relationships. 

Such a group was found in the All-India Con- 
ference on Beligious Education held in Bombay 
prior to tlie Jerusalem Conference, where religious 
education was conceived not only in the traditional 
sense of imparting biblical knowledge, but also as 
the formation of life attitudes. The Conference 
recognized the importance of laying emphasis upon 
child experience as a means of religious education,, 
viewing the curriculum “not as externally devised 
schemes and materials but as the enlarging experi- 
ence of individual personalities.” It emphasized 
“the (ailtivation of open-minded attitudes on the 
part of the children through development of good 
habits of thinking and judgment individually and 
in groups.” It held that “school life should not 
be isolated from real life,” but that natural social 
relationships should obtain in both class-room and 
hostel. Curricula, in the opinion of the Conference, 
should not consist simply of Bible lessons to be 
learned, but should be expanded to include “stories/ 
biographies, readings, activities, plays, memory 
work, dramas and music arranged in order of the 
child's mental and spiritual needs, and aiming to* 
produce in him all the attitudes, values and abilities 
needed by a thoroughly Christian parent, church- 
man, neighbour .... and citizen.” The changes 
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in materials should be accompanied by more vital 
methods of teaching.^ 

The curricular materials for use in Indian Sunday 
schools are decidedly inadequate. There are 
several fairly complete Bible study courses, such as 
Clayton’s Graded Bible Lessons^ Felly’s Graded 
Course of Religious Training in Missionary 
Schools, Annett’s Course for Village Sunday 
Schools and Primary Departments, Annett’s 
Junior Sunday School Course, and Mrs. Harper’s 
Bible Courses for Indian Schools. There are 
also in use several vernacular adaptations 
of American materials. The most comprehensive 
programme of religious education is the Charter- 
house Programme of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The Charterhouse Programme is a 
twelve-year course seeking to unify all religious 
educational effort — * ‘ church , home , school , com- 
munity, playground, young peoples’ society, pulpit, 
adult and child, town dweller and villager, literate 
and illiterate. It believes that the Sunday 
school is educationally ineffective and that a better 
type of religious instruction can be given in the 
day schools. The Charterhouse Course includes a 
certain amount of Indian materials, adapted 
American materials, and considerable supplement- 
ary material. 

Mrs. A. E. Harper of Moga has outlined an 
interesting scheme for The Religious Education of 
the Villager, which has its centre in experience. It 
recognizes that few pastors and teachers are them- 
selves prepared to lead others and so the first step 
aims at training the teachers through regular meet- 
ings, institutes and conferences. The subjects to 
be covered might include the teaching method of 

' Jerusalem Meeting Report, Vol. ii, pp. 121ff. 

* Personal Letter from Eev. E. L. King, March 4, 1931. 
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Jesus, a simple exposition of the learning process, 
a careful discussion of the spiritual condition and 
needs of the people — based upon concrete data, 
instruction in method — ^how to tell Bible stories, 
how to encourage discussion, etc., and some ele- 
mentary educational psychology. Superintendent 
and teachers would then plan the religious edu- 
cational programme together — seeking to outline 
the objectives and to list the common experiences 
of educational value. Thus an attempt would be 
made to catalogue the actual problems, difficulties, 
needs, pleasures and temptations of the village 
people, and to use these as the basis for the curric- 
ulum. The curriculum will also make place for 
graded wor^iip and directed activities. Bible story- 
telling will be according to a systematic plan, only 
those scripture portions being used which are 
related to the learner’s experience and will con- 
tribute to the growth of Christian idealism. In- 
formal dramatization of Bible stories will be widely 
used. A definite table of the “minimum essen- 
tials” of Christian knowledge may be drawn up 
for the guidance of all teachers — not as a require- 
ment, but as an objective to be kept in mind. 
Supervision will be regular, thorough and helpful — 
seeking to develop individual thought, initiative, 
and responsibility. It is believed that out of such 
co-operative endeavour it will be possible to discover 
the outlines of a village programme of Christian 
education which will be of help to rural mission- » 
aries, pastors and workers.^ 

Somewhat along the same line, though broader 
in its conception, is Dr. Clement D. Eockey’s plan 
for the religious education of village Christians as 
outlined in a thesis submitted as one of the require- 

' Pamphlet issued by the Committee on Religious Education 
of the National Christian Council. 
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ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Rockey believes 
that it is impossible to talk about a curriculum for 
any group without first having adequate know- 
ledge of the experience of that group. Hence in 
his study, which deals primarily with conditions 
in the Western part of the United Provinces, he 
takes up the social situation, the economic situ- 
ation, the health or sanitary situation, the position 
of village (^hristian women, the educational situ- 
ation, and the religions situation. He then outlines 
a suggested technique for developing the type of 
curriculum desired for the village Christian group.’ 

Dr. Eockey defines curriculum as “the experi- 
ence of the learner or the learning group as that 
experience undergoes interpretation , enrichment 
and control in terms of (/hristian ideals and 
purposes.”^ 

Now obviously, before the experience of the 
villager can be built upon, it is necessary to know 
what he is actually experiencing. Hence Mr. 
Rockey has developed a research instrument which 
seeks to discover the problems and needs of Indian 
village Christians. 

Certain criteria are laid down for the selection 
of situations to be used in teaching : 

]. Frequency , — The more often a problem 
presents itself, the more likely it is to have uni- 
versal teaching value. 

2. Range or spread . — Experience is complex, 

* therefore different situations should deal with the 
necessary and important phases of experience. 

* Reprinted in pamphlet form from Chriatian Education, “The 
Educational Opportunities of Village Christians,” and “A 
Suggested Technique for Developing the Type of Curriculum 
Desired for the Village Christian Group,” 

^ Ibid., p. 49. 
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3. The situation must be problematic , — i.e., it 
should present in itself various possible outcomes. 

4. Cruciality, — Certain situations involve the 
possibility of fatal outcomes and so it is necessary 
to prepare for them, e.g., experiences connected 
with sex. 

5. A situation which has a leading-on quality is 
of more value than one which is an isolated unit, 
relatively unconnected with further experiences. 

6. Richness of social content. — The situation 
chosen should make one more conscious of the 
social nature of experience. 

7. Richness of Christian implications. — Certain 
situations show better than others how Christian 
ideals and principles work in integrating and organi- 
zing experience for the individual. 

8. Degree of need or urgency. — Certain prob- 
lems are, more persistent and insistent than 
others. 

The next step is to develop the selected situ- 
ations into teaching units, and here Dr. Eockey 
adapts the analytical interpretation of a situation 
developed in Professor Bower’s religious education 
classes in the University of Chicago.^ 

The analysis follows : — 

1. Concrete statement of the situation or illus- 
tration of the problem. 

2. Definition of the problem. What is it? 

3. What are the factors involved? 

4. What personal experiences with the problem , 
can members of the group give? 

5. What experiences of others are known to the 
group? 

6. What were the results, actual and possible, 
of these experiences? 

‘ Of. Bower, W. C., Character Through Creative Experience, 
particularly chap. vii. 
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7. Pick out the most satisfactory results or 
alternatives. 

8. & 9. From the results selected pick out 
and agree on the one considered nearest to the 
accepted Christian ideal. 

10. Arrange a worship service on the theme of 
the problem. 

11. Discuss and decide on plans to put into effect 
the ideal Christian course of action selected by the 
group. ^ 

From his own study Dr. Eockey has been able to 
gather together about 400 teaching units, several 
of which are elaborated for the help of group 
leaders. 

The success of the programmes outlined by Mrs. 
Harper and Dr. Eockey, as of all of our Indian 
religious education, depends upon the training of 
workers. There is little reason to expect that our 
religious education will rise above the level of its 
leadership. The students in the teachers' training 
schools maintained by missions receive some type of 
religious instruction, but no systematic attempt is 
made to train them for intelligent religious leader- 
ship. This should be attempted, even though it may 
mean adding an additional year to the training 
school curriculum. At the same time, every effort 
should be made to deepen the spiritual lives of the 
teachers who are going out into the villages, for to 
the great mass of non-Christians the village teacher 
, is Christianity incarnate. Certainly this is a 
tremendous responsibility to place upon the shoulders 
of any man, and we dare do nothing less than to 
exert every effort to make the teacher ade- 
quate. In nine cases out of ten teacher-failure 
is mission-failure, due to the negligence of the 


* Hockey, op. cit., pp. 62ff. 
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mission in supervising and encouraging its lonely 
outposts. 

In addition to sound initial training and super- 
vision, opportunity should be provided for teachers 
to attend refresher courses or summer schools. 
Such opportunity can be provided through a system 
of rotation, with little dislocation of the regular 
school schedule. In many centres the gathering of 
the teachers at district headquarters for their 
monthly pay is utilized as an opportunity for the 
use of model lessons and for the discussion of com- 
mon problems. 

Practically every mission maintains some institu- 
tion for the training of catechists and Biblewomen, 
but very few of these schools give their students 
even an elementary acquaintance with the modern 
technique of religious education. The training 
school maintained by the India Sunday School 
Union at Coonoor is doing a good work ini taking 
Ohristian workers for longer and shorter periods 
of time and instructing them in Sunday school 
administration, teaching methods, child psychology, 
educational psychology, etc. Schools of this kind 
should be duplicated in many parts of India. 

It is only in recent years that any attempt has 
been made to introduce definite courses in religious 
education into the colleges and seminaries. In 
1929, the Cominitee on Religious Education of the 
National Christian Council made a study of the 
teaching of religious education in theological semin-* 
aries and made recommendations to the committee 
on Theological Education. As a result, the Seram- 
pore Senate appointed a sub-committee to prepare a 
syllabus with a view to introducing religious educa- 
tion into the theological curriculum. The syllabus 
was approved in the winter of 1930 and religious 
education is now an option in the Serampore 
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curriculum as well as in the curriculum of certain 
of the vernacular seminaries. 

St. Christopher’s Teachers’ Training College for 
Women, in Madras, which is supported by nine 
missionary bodies, offers its students an outline 
study of the Bible for two hours a week in the 
first year and a course in methods of teaching for 
one hour a week in the second year. It also con- 
ducts small discussion groups dealing with either 
subject matter or method. All Tamil and Telugu 
students are given practical experience in Sunday 
school teaching and some experience in teaching 
religion in day schools. They have weekly prepar- 
ation classes for this practical work. An attempt 
is being made to link up the various efforts at 
religious education in Madras, in the hope that the 
women graduates who have gone through Clmistian 
colleges may be better fitted for teaching in Chris- 
tian schools. The general idea is that the students 
will take outline courses in Old and New Testament 
at the Women’s Christian College; a course of study 
of the religious development of cliildren and 
methods of teaching at the Training College; a study 
of the gospels and the detailed study of some 
portion of the New Testament as an extension 
course of the Bangalore Seminary; and a course in 
church history and a course of study on Indian 
Eeligious Thought as evening courses wliile in 
college or the Training School. Additional require- 
ments concern attendance at a summer course at 
*St. Andrew’s Training School, Coonoor, and 
approved teaching in a mission school or Sunday 
school. The student who completes the full course 
in a satisfactory fashion will be awarded a diploma 
in religious teaching. An extension of this general 
type of thing would do much to raise the standard 
of religious teaching in our mission schools. 
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Although Bible teaching is an integral part of 
the curriculum of mission high schools and colleges, 
it is very seldom upon a par with the teaching of 
other subjects. Furthermore, the fact that Bible 
study is generally required of non-Christian students 
does not add to its effectiveness. A man may be 
required to attend a Bible class, but it is impossible 
to compel him to pay attention when once he is 
in the class. We cannot force our religion upon 
anyone. The psychological principle of “readiness’* 
applies just as much to Bible study as to any other 
subject. 

India as a whole has not yet been compelled to 
face the “conscience clause’’ — the provision that 
mission colleges receiving government grants must 
grant exemption from required attendance at Bible 
classes to those students whose parents request such 
exemption. At the present time the “conscience 
clause’’ is operative only in Burma and the United 
Provinces, but with the rise of the spirit of national- 
ism it will undoubtedly be extended to other 
provinces as well. 

A few missions have voluntarily extended the 
“conscience clause’’ to primary and secondary 
schools, particularly in those villages where the 
mission school is the only school at work. It 
would seem that a widespread voluntary acceptance 
of this principle would be more statesmanlike than 
a forced yielding at some inevitable future date. 
Goodwill is an asset in missions, just as in any ' 
other enterprise. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction in India over 
the present state of worship in our Sunday schools 
and day schools, and various experiments are now 
in process in the attempt to make children’s worship 
more meaningful. 

Miss Van Doren in her Christian Education in 
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the Villages of India, describes the typical situa- 
tion : 

Bang, bang, clang, bang! The small village 
urchin is pounding vigorously upon the length of 
iron rail suspended from a neem tree, that does 
duty as a school bell. He is summoning his 
schoolmates to prayer; and the observer wishes 
that some degree of the enthusiasm of his rail- 
pounding could he seen rejected in their re- 
sponse! After five or ten minutes, a dozen un- 
washed boys and one girl straggle into the class 
room, and sit down in the midst of a litter of 
cracked slates and torn books. After another five 
minutes, the teacher strolls in, takes his place in 
the front of the room, and announces a lyric or 
bhajan. It is started on too high a pitch, and 
while the boys are singing it slirilly in several 
discordant keys the teacher rapidly turns over 
the leaves of a torn Bible, and when the discords 
of the singing have died away, proceeds to read 
the 68th Psalm. Tlic ‘high words’ of the vernacu- 
lar translation have no connection with the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary, and they make no pretence of 
paying attention. The reading is punctuated by 
several loud demands for ‘Silence’!; but at last 
all of the 35 verses arc finished. Prayer is then 
announced. The boys kneel unsupported in 
the middle of the rough floor, which bruises their 
bare knees. The leader prays for fully ten 
minutes, using a conventional vocabulary and 
many high sounding phrases. After the first two 
minutes because of increasing discomfort, the boys 
begin to wriggle and whisper and pinch their 
neighbours. They join heartily in the final Amen I 
— their only chance for participation since the 
opening song. But all is not over yet; the teacher 
now spends five minutes in lecturing them on the 
sins of inattention and irreverence.^ 


» Pp. 26-27. 
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Contrast this with a second school : 

Tieside the building is a spreading tamarind 
tree that has been converted into an outdoor 
chapel. A rectangular space has been walled in 
with stones carried by the children from a nearby 
hillside. The stones have been alternately whit- 
ened and red- washed. In the sunny space 

beside the well a little garden has been enclosed 
with a thorn fence, and within it are masses of 
marigolds. . • The teacher is sitting on a date-palm 
mat in front of the garden. He plays an Indian 
air on his old violin, while the boys and girls 
enter noiselessly, each carrying his palm mat 
made in the school. Each child sits cross-legged 
upon his mat, and raises his hands, placed palrn- 
to-palrn in the Indian posture of prayer. When all 
have gathered, the service proceeds. Each pa]*t 
has been thoughtfully planned by the teacher 
with the help of the ‘Worship Committee* of older 
children. The lyrics or bhajans have been well 
learned in school. The teacher plays them on his 
violin, while two boys are accorded the privilege 
of marking the rhythm with a pair of brass cym- 
bals and a small drum. For the long reading 
from the Bible is substituted a recitation by the 
second standard of the Beatitudes whicli they 
have just learned in their scripture class. With 
the teacher’s help the third class have composed 
a prayer, making it in simple village language, 
as an expression of children’s adoration with 
simple thanks and petition. It is repeated by two 
of the class members. Twice, at the beginning 
and the end, there is a minute of silence, when 
the teacher plays softly and the children are asked 
to think of God, the loving Father who is with 
them. The whole service lasts but ten minutes.’’ 

While the spirit of worship is not entirely depend- 
ent upon external surroundings, environment does. 

^ Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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play an important part. India is favoured in that 
the out-of-doors may be utilized for so many months 
of the year. If the service of worship must be 
held in the scliool room, the room should be made 
as neat and attractive as possible. As Miss Van 
Doren well points out, “(Certain accompaniments 
of Hindu devotion have real value, and may be 
used indoois or out to produce an atmosphere of 

worship familiar to the Indian cliild Among 

these worship customs is the use of flowers, so 

essential to the Indian temple service 

Another attractive Hindu tradition is tlie use of 

lights Indian posture in prayer should also 

be encouraged The nameslar — the hands 

placed palm to palm and uplifted — is a posture so 
suggestive of worship that it can be almost uni- 
versally employed.*’’ To the extent of their 
ability the children should participate in planning 
programmes of worship. 

* Experiments aiming at the improvement of wor- 
ship are being carried out in various centres. A lady 
missionary of the Methodist Church in Meerut 
has worked (3ut a- series of worship programmes 
for the Junior Church covering a })eriod of two 
ycais. Siksha Sarujha, tlie Union (’hristian High 
School at Bishnupur, Bengal, has recently opened 
an oul-of-doors place of devotion — “a garden sanc- 
tuary” — which it is hoped will be used more freely 
than the formal school chapel. In the Shahdara 
Farm School (American Presbyterian Mission) near 
Lahore, ihe children are developing their own Sun- 
day worship servic;e and also sunset worship on 
the roof. Mr. E. L. King of the Methodist Church 
has compiled a Source Book of Worship Materials 
■ for use in India, as well as a Book of Worship for 


* Ibid,, pp. 32-33. 
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Young People. Both of these books are well-done 
and contain excellent materials. 

As indicated above, in discussing the Charter- 
house Programme, the Methodist Church has the 
most comprehensive plan of religious education 
operative in India today. The church is attempt- 
ing “to bring into a unity of purpose and action 
such hitherto isolated units as the home, the 
community, the pulpit, the playground, the leisure 
hour and the schools.** It is seeking to emphasize 
“that the church as such has an undivided res- 
ponsibility with regard to each of these, that it 
cannot foist off onto subordinate organizations 
final responsibility for any of them, that these 
organizations are means and not ends and as such 
have no right whatever to the assertion of inde- 
pendent policies, particularly when they tend to 
compete with one another.** The Methodist aim 
is “to focus the personnel of the Church as a unit 
upon these problems and programmes, demanding 
that they work together instead of in ignorance 
and pnconcern of what others are doing.’* The 
instrument through which it seeks to realize these 
ends is the Charterhouse Programme.^ 

The India Mission of the Disciples of Christ 
is doing good work in a much smaller area. For 
the past 10 years the mission has had its own 
director of religious education. It has its standard 
of religious education, and is seeking to correlate 
Sundav and week-day school activities. The mis^- 
sion also conducts a number of Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools, as well as institutes for the encour- 
agement of teachers. 

A worthwhile local experiment is being conducted 
in the Vadala Station of the American Marathi 

^ Indian Church Problems of Today, pp. 
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Mission. A full-time Indian director of religious 
education is employed who is responsible for the 
religious education of both the station schools and 
the church. A religious education class room has 
been fitted up in the church and each class of the 
school goes to its religious education work on 
schedule. The Sunday lessons are linked up with 
the week-day programme, so that the children are 
receiving a well-rounded course of religious instruc- 
tion — a refreshing change from the methods of the 
ordinary mission station. The Vadala District has 
also employed an Indian religious educator to carry 
on religious education activities in those villages 
near Vadala in which the mission schools have been 
closed because of the opening of local board schools. 
This experiment is being watched carefully by the 
mission as a possible solution to the religious edu- 
cation problem in local board areas. 

In every section of India there are large num- 
bers of illiterate adult Christians whose only relig- 
ious instruction is the Sunday sermon. In a 
pamphlet entitled The Religious Educat4on of the 
Christian Adult in India, Mr. A. G. Atkins pre- 
sents the problem very effectively. In answer to 
the question, “What help does the average adult 
get to keep before him Christian ideals and to rally 
him to them?“ Mr. Atkins replies: “A sermon 
a week (if the church service is attractive enough 
to draw him), on some favourite theme of the pastor’s 
choice with a few items of formal worship associ- 
ated with it — ^the whole often sadly unrelated to 
the actual situation our brother or sister has to 
meet. He may occasionally get to a prayer meet- 
ing .... and truly will be helped by it; every few 
W'eeks the pastor will get around to his home. That 
is the sum of the opportunity he has of getting 
guidance and encouragement in his actual Christian 
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living. The rest of the time, all the real problems 
and responsibilities of a man’s life, and all the 
Christian opportunities, he has to meet alone. Up 
to the present he has been much under the guidance 
and control of others; now he has to think and act 
for himself, bearing entirely new burdens, meeting 
entirely new challenges. And how little they often 
have in the way of Christian resources to fall back 
upon, — some poorly digested Bible knowledge in the 
form of a few texts and stories hopelessly mixed 
up, plus some familiarity with the customs of Chris- 
tian worship. 

‘‘Yet it is these .... we expect to be all that 
the mature Christian should be. We look to see 
them acting up to the finest Christian ideals, loyal 
to the highest Cliristian standards and having a very 
positive Christian influence over others. We are 
disappointed when they fall far short of our hopes. 
A little thought will keep us from judging them too 

harshly For after all they have had very 

little that really fits into their present life-situation, 
they are getting very little now to really guide them 
in Christian living in their own circumstances. It 
should lead us to ... . be ashamed of ourselves that 
we leave them to meet their world themselves, with 
so little to back them up.”' 

But this situation need not continue. The Indian 
church can do better by its adult adherents. The 
Sunday service has its place — and a very real place, 
but that is not enough. In addition to the regular 
service an opportunity must be provided to talk 
over the hindrances to Christian living experienced 
during the week and an attempt made to discover 
the Christian approach to these problems. Such a 
procedure would be a church school in the best 


' Atkins, op. cit.y pp. 4-5. 
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sense of the word. It would be training in Chris- 
tian living. The Bible would be used, but it would 
be used in its proper place, viz., to throw light 
upon a felt j^roblern rather than as a random object 
of study. As Mr. Atkins points out, “The prophets 
did not teach by setting the people of their day to 
reading the ancient written word and listening to 
dissertations upon it without relation to the actual 
situations of life that had io be met. They first 
of all called attention to the actual situation, then 
recalled something from the ancient writings and 
past experiences of their people, and under this 
inspiration declared their own burning, urgent 
message for tlieir day. Jesus used the scriptures in 
the same way, calling attention to and dealing with 
some actual situation, and then bringing .... 
some pertinent word from ancient writ which threw 
light u])on it.“^ The use of such a method will 
bring the Bible into a vital relationship with the 
things that concern our people most as Christian 
men and women. 

My answer to the (|uestion which heads this chap- 
ter would be : Our religious education is religiously 
effective insofar as it vitalizes and gives a glow to 
daily living. To the extent that it find its satis- 
faction in the imparting and repetition of words, it 
is futile and dead. 

Questions for Discussion 

1 . Is it advisable to work for mission-wide or 
nation-wide programmes of religious education? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages? 

2. Wliat is the purpose of the Bible period in mis- 
sion day schools? Is it fulfilling this purpose? 

3. Should this Bible period be compulsory? 


^ Ibid., p. 7. 
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4. Discuss the following statement by a leading 
missionary educator in India: “While it is the parents' 
(or it may be, pupils’) right and privilege to select 
the educator, it is the educator’s right and privilege 
to determine the curriculum. In our use of this 
privilege of the educator, we decide to include Scrip- 
ture classes .... because we Iiold the spiritual 
message of the Bible to be so vital that no education 
can be satisfactory which does not provide an under- 
standing of that message.’’ 

5. Would this argument hold for villages in which 
there is but one school? 

6. Should indoctrination occupy a larger place in 
missionary religious education than in the churches * 
at home? 

7. Is the same programme of religious education 
suitable for both Christians and non-Christians? 

8. Should Hindu religious materials be utilized in 
Christian education ? 

9. What is the place of memorizing in religious 
education ? 

10. Are “scripture examinations’’ an adequate test 
of religious development? 

11. To what extent can untrained teachers utilize 
child experience as a basis of teaching? 

12. The village teacher or preacher is often the 
only educated Christian in the village. What is the 
bearing of this upon religious education? Are effec- 
tiveness and exti-eme simplicity incompatible? 

13. Should courses in religious education form a 
part of tlie teacher training course? 

14. Wliat do you think of the assertion that the 
village Sunday school should be eliminated in favour 
of the more continuous and educationally superior 
village school? 

15. Has the Sunday school any unique contribu- 
tion to make in worship training? 

16. If the church is to be a teaching church, 
what is to be taught? Are these things being 
tauglit ? 
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CHAPTEK IX 


Church Union : An Ideal or a Fact? 

While the churches in the West have been discuss- 
ing church union as a noble ideal, the churches of 
India have been translating that ideal into action, 
until today widespread union of the churches is an 
^accomplished fact. 

The first movement toward church union in India 
arose from a suggestion made in 1863, that the 
various Presbyterian bodies attempt to get together. 
In 1865 the Northern India Synod of the American 
Pi'esbyterian Church appointed a committee to fur- 
ther this movement and in 1871 a general conference 
on union was held in Allahabad. Delegates were 
present from the Church of vScotland, the Free 
Church of Scotland, the American Presbyterian 
Church, the Eeformed Presbyterian ('luirch, and the 
Keformed Church in America. Though the delegates 
were agreed that an all-Presbyterian union was 
desirable, they decided that at present it was im- 
practicable, and suggested periodical conferences of 
ministers and elders for the purpose of consultation 
and co-operatioii. In 1873 an Indian Presbyterian 
Confederation was formed, which two years later, 
became the Presbyterian Alliance of India, to meet 
in (!Ouucnl once every three years. The first council 
of the Alliance w^as held in 1877. In the mean- 
while the desirability of organic- union was being 
urged by some of the governing bodies at home. 
The Alliance, in 1889, took the first definite step to 
bring about such union, but the movement was 
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unsuccessful and it was not until 1901 that the 
meetings of the Alliance were resumed. 

In the Presidency of Madras there were three 
Presbyterian missions working in close territorial 
relationship, viz., the Church of Scotland, the Amer- 
ican Arcot, and the Free Church of Scotland. And 
yet, despite their territorial contiguity, there was for 
a long period little intercourse between them. The 
Free Presbytery of Madras in 1887 endeavoured to 
awaken interest in a South Indian United Churchy 
but when the Presbyterian Alliance began to spon- 
sor an all-India union the matter was suspended, 
and with the failure of the larger attempt, dropped^i 
The resumption of the movement was encouraged 
by the report of the organization of a native church 
in South China, connected with the missions of the 
Presbyterian Church of England and the American 
Dutch Peformed Church. Hence in 1900, repre- 
sentatives of the American Arcot and the two Scotch 
missions met once more and decided that the time 
had come for the formation of a united church in 
South India on a Presbyterian basis. A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to submit a basis of union, 
which committee recommended that the statement 
of doctrine for native elders, licentiates, and minis- 
ters appointed by the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland should be adopted as the confes- 
sion of faith , and the constitution and canons of the 
Church of Christ in Japan, with necessary modifica- 
tions, as the constitution and rules of the united 
church. This recommendation was in turn submitted 
to the missions and presbyteries concerned for their 
approval, with the understanding that the whole 
should finally be remitted to the home churches for 
approval and sanction. The scheme was approved 
by the 95th regular session of the Reformed Church 
in America, meeting in June, 1901, and also by the 
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General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. 
The Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of 
Scotland withheld its approval, supposing that the 
union involved an amalgamation of missions, instead 
-of the churches alone. The final consummation of 
the union took place at Madras on September *25, 
1902. 

Stimulated by this movement, the Presbyterian 
xllliance of India was led to resume its meetings 
in 1901, and in December, 1904, eight different sec- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church united into one 
general assembly. The South Indian Synod took 
a full part in the negotiations, reserving to itself, 
however, the right to withdraw from the Presby- 
terian Church of India in the interests of a more 
practical union in Southern India. 

There were two Congregational bodies working- 
in the South India area, the London Missionary 
Society missions and the mission of the American 
Board. The missions were essentially one in thouglit 
and in spirit, the chief difference being that one 
group of missionaries came from one side of the 
Atlantic and the other group from the other. Ac- 
cordingly, it was relatively easy for the churches 
•connected with these missions to come together into 
•one body. The movement began in September, 
1901, and was consummated in July, 1905. A 
simple declaration of faith and constitution was 
drawn up and approved, and a standing committee 
on union was appointed to carry on the negotiations 
already begun with the South Indian synod of the 
Presbyterian Church and to extend the union to any 
•other Christian churches. 

There had been precedent in other lands for the 
already consummated unions, but for the proposed 
Presbyterian-Congregational union there was no 
precedent. However, it was felt strongly by the 
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leaders in both churches that the time was ripe for 
the abandonment of sectarian ruts, and to give the 
Indian church the encouragement of larger num- 
bers and a broader horizon of fellowship. Accord- 
ingly, in 1905, negotiations began for the union of 
the Congregational and Presbyterian bodies in South 
India. 

The attempt w^as made to combine the best ele- 
ments of botii the Congregational and Presbyterian 
j)olities. The autonomy of the local church was 
conserved, but piovision was also made for Presby- 
terial caie and oversight. While the Genera! 
Assembly was not given the power of a Presbyterian 
assembly, it retained considerably more power than* 
a Congregational council. The Confession of Faith 
was not as detailed as the ordinary Presbyterian 
confession, and yet more detailed than the ordinary 
‘Congregational confession. The whole idea was 
inclusion rather than exclusion. 

Though the movement was missionary inaugu- 
rated and largely missionary negotiated, its under- 
lying purpose was to strengthen the Indian Church. 

The first General Assembly of the South India 
United Church was constituted in Madras, July 
25-27, 1908; the General Assembly of the 

Presbyterian Church in India having in the preced- 
ing year given consent to its South Indian synod 
to take this step. 

The first General Assembly of the South India 
United Church appointed a standing committee on 
federal union, and in the second assembly' its 
powers were increased to consider the subject of 
organic union. In the year intervening both the 
chairman of the Basel German Mission and the 
director of the Ceylon and India General Mission 
made inquiry regarding this step. In 1910, the* 
Bishop of Madras invited a small gi'oup to consult 
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with him regarding union between the Anglican 
and the South India United churches, but the time 
was not yet ripe. In the third meeting of the 
Assembly in 1911, it was voted that the Church of 
Scotland Mission should be accepted, heartily and 
unanimously, into the full membership of the South 
India United Church. In the same year negotia- 
tions were begun with the Provincial synod of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. These negotiations 
continued until 1917, when they were abandoned 
because the sentiment and conviction in the Wes- 
leyan Church was opposed to such union. In 19 L8, 
ihe South India United Church was approached by 
the Presbyterian Church in India regarding the 
possibility of uniting to form a united church for all 
India. Negotiations were opened between the two 
bodies, but were later abandoned in the light of 
new developments in South India. The World 
War necessitated a reorganization of the Bas<d 
German Mission in Malabar, and so in 1918 
the Malabar churches were received into the 
full membership of the South India United 
Church. 

The movement for union between the South 
India United Church and the Anglican Church 
which began in 1910 was reborn in a conference 
of Indian ministers meeting at Tranquebar, May 
1-2, 1919. At this time twenty-three ministers, 
in an informal conference, came to unanimous 
agreement upon the common ground of the fact 
of the historic episcopate and of the spiritual ecjual- 
ity of all members of the two churches, pro})osing 
as the basis of union — (a) the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New" Testaments, as (containing all 
things necessary to salvation; (b) the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds; (c) the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. 
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Shortly after the Tranquebar conference the 
Malabar Suffragan and other members of the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church also expressed their interest 
in union, but the internal situation of the Syrian 
Church was not su(*h as to favour the continuance 
of negotiations. 

Since the Tranquebar Conference 10 meetings 
have been held by the Joint Committee on Union 
of the Anglican and the South India United 
Churches, the last 6 of which have been attended 
by representatives of the South India Provincial 
Synod of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. The 
major points considered have been the principle of 
the historic episcopate in constitutional form; the’ 
election and power of bishops; the equality of the 
ministry; the equality of membership; the matter 
of inter-communion; congregational freedom of wor- 
ship; and the matter of church government, 
particularly the question of voting by houses in the 
Assembly. 

The two most difficult problems have proven to- 
be the question of intercommunion and the question 
of the ministry. At the fourth meeting of the Joint 
Committee held at Pasumalai in April, 1923, a. pro- 
posal was brought forward for a joint commissioning 
service in which the bishops and clergy of the 
Anglican Church should be commissioned by certain 
representative presbyters (ordained ministers) of the 
South India United Church, and the ministers of 
the South India United Church by a bishop and 
representative priests of the Anglican Church. The’ 
service was not to be regarded as a repudiation of 
former ministries, but rather as an act of love and 
fellowship looking forward to a wider ministry. 

The proposal was accepted by six of the nine 
church councils of the South India United Church, 
but owing to an exceptionally crowded agenda had* 
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not been considered by the Provincial Council of 
the Anglican Church at the time of the sixth session 
of the Joint Committee, February 24-28, 1926. The 
document had, however, been submitted to repre- 
sentative English churchmen, who were practically 
without exception opposed to the proposal. They 
felt that the service could not be regarded as con- 
veying ordination to the priesthood, while the 
South India United Church representatives had not 
intended that it should. The Anglican delegates 
therefore reported at the sixth session that as far as 
the Anglican Church was concerned the commis- 
sioning service was dead. 

* For a time it appeared as if the negotiations 
must be suspended, but the Indian members of the 
committee insisted that a solution of the difficulty 
must be found, else they themselves would take 
the prol)lem in hand and come to some settlement. 

The Anglican members then held two long 
separate meetings resulting in a statement setting 
forth the historic customs or rules of the (3hurch 
confining the celebration of the communion to- 
bishops and priests, and the consecration of bishops 
and ordination of other clergy to bishops. There is 
difficulty in admitting “that ordinations otherwise 
made and sacraments ministered by persons otlier- 
wise ordained can be considered by us just as 
satisfactory, or just as free from all doubt, as those 
guarded by the ancient rules of the Church. We 
wish therefore to begin by saying that all difficul- 
ties^ would be removed both for us and all members 
of our Church if the ministers of the other uniting 
churches ‘accept a commission through episcopal 
ordination* of such a sort, that it would make it 
certain to all that they had been ordained according 
to the ancient rules and were going to minister 
in accordance witli them. The Bishops and 
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Clergy of • the Anglican Church are willing to 
^accept any ordination from the S.I.U.C. or the 
Wesleyan Church which those two bodies deem 
necessary. 

It was anticipated that this solution would be 
rejected by the South India United Church and 
Wesleyan members, and hence the Anglican com- 
mitteemen issued the further statement that they 
were willing to urge the Church to take the view 
that “the existing ministers of the churches unit- 
ing with us belong to ministries which w^ere raised 
up to them by God in times of difficulty, 
when by the fault of no living man those churches , 
were unable to comply with the two ancient rules 
referred to above, and were enabled by Him to do 
-evangelistic, prophetic, and pastoral work in which 
we humbly perceive His hand.’’^ They made it 
clear, however, that this method of meeting an 
emergency could not be considered to supersede 
4;he ancient rules of the Church. 

They then proposed that in view of a union in 
which the uniting churches should declare as their 
f)urpose that after a period of fifty years no one 
will minister in the Church save he has received 
regular episcopal ordination, the existing ordained 
ministers of the uniting churches will be accepted 
as “ministers of the Word and Sacraments,” in 
the future united cluirch, subject to the conditions 
that “no minister ordained before the union will 
minister temporarily in any church or congre- 
gation, without the consent of the parish minister 
and the congregation, or will be transferred to any 
new congregation without the consent of that con- 
gregation and the Bishop.”^ 

* The United Church Herald, “Report of the Sixth Session 
•of the Joint Committee on Union,” July, 1926, pp. 62-73. 

= Ihid. » Ibid. 
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The South India United Church and Wesleyan 
members of the committee were willing to accept 
the substance of this proposal as a basis for fur- 
ther conference, and it was further resolved 
that during the fifty years succeeding the union, 
ordained ministers of the churches that had 

established the missions at present connected 
with the uniting churches, might be received as 
ministers of the United Church provided they are 
willing “to make the same declarations with 
regard to the Faith and Constitution of tlie United 
Church as are required from persons about to be 
ordained or employed for the first time in 

•the United Church.” It was the expec;tation of 
the committee that at the end of the fil'ty year 
period all ministers in the United (.liurcb should 
have been episcopally ordained. 

With j’egard to inter-communion the following 
principles were laid down — (J) that inter-com- 
rnunion and inter-celebration should be definitely 
regulated wutli the general consent of the authorities 
of the United Church; (2) that the authority of 
the diocese should be respected in every case; and 
(3) that in all actions the preservation of unity 

within, the attainment of wider union and the 

avoidance of immediate contests on f)articular cases 
should be the guiding factors. 

The resolutions of the Joint Committee were 
referred to the three churches and although they 
were not accej)table in their entirety, each govern- 
ing^body re-appointed its committee on union in tJie 
hope that some workable plan of action might be 
evolved. 

x\t the seventh session of the Joint (!ommitteo, 
(Bangalore, June 29- July 4, 1928) resolutions wd’o 
passed upon six major subjects. “We are agreed,” 
said the delegates, “that the only union which 
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Christians should aim at is the union of all who 
acknowledge the name of Christ in the Universal 
Church, which is His body; and that the test of all 
local schemes of union is that they should express 
locally the principles of the great catholic unity of 
the Body of Christ. Our only desire, therefore, is 
so to organize the church in India that it shall give 
the Indian expression of the spirit, the thought, 
and the life of the Church Universal.”^ 

The Old and New Testaments, the Apostles’ and 
Nicene (breeds, the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and the constitutional episcopate 
were confirmed as the basis of union. The bishops , 
are to be elected, to pexiorm their duties according 
to the written constitution of the United Church, 
and although ‘'continuity with the historic episco- 
pate is to be effectually maintained .... no partic- 
ular interpretation of the fact of the historic 
•episcopate” is to be demanded. It was suggested 
that at the inaugural service of the United Church, 
ministers from the two uniting churches, and 
bishops from the Anglican church shall successively 
lay hands on the heads of the new bishops “thus 
conserving for the United Church the traditions 
held by each of the uniting bodies.”® 

The proposal of the fifty year time limit for non- 
episcopally ordained ministers was reconsidered, 
and in its stead it was recommended that after a 
period of thirty years the United Church shall itself 
consider and decide the question of the status of 
its ministry. To meet the anxiety on the part of 
some Anglicans that they would be compelled to 
take the sacraments from the hands of non-episco- 
pally ordained ministers it was agreed that “any 

' South India United Church Herald^ “The Bangalore Com- 
mittee on Union/* September, 1928, pp. 122-26. 

* Ibid. 
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congregation accustomed to an ej)iscopaily ordained 
ministry will not either temporarily or permanently 
be placed in charge of a non-episcopally ordained 
minister unless all the communicant members of 
the congregation have been informed of the sug- 
gested appointment and no one has signified liis 
objection to such an airangement.”' 

The committee expressed the liope that the Unit- 
^ed Church might maintain fellowship with all the 
various cluirches with wJiich the uniting churches 
are now enjoying fellowship, but insisted that none 
of these denoniinational bodies should have any 
authority over the United Church. The most 
difficult problem, of course, concerned the relation 
of the United Church to the Church of England in 
Tndia. Moreover, the new freedom of the Anglican 
Church in India raised certain administrative 
problems. problems were discussed but were 

left to a continuation committee for further 
(‘onsideration. 

With regard to intercommunion the committee 
agreed that no minister or lay member of the united 
<*.] lurch should forfeit any previous rights of inter- 
communion or inter(!elebraTion. Rvery effort should 
be made to saleguard the conscientious sc.niples of 
})oth ministers and laymen. 

'riie. Eighlli Meeting of the Joint Committee, 
field in Madras, February 26-March 8, 1929, differ- 
ed from the ))revious meetings in that for the first 
4ime a relatively complete sclierru^ of union was in 
the hands of every delegate as the basis of discus- 
*81011. Since the Seventh or Ihingalore Session ol the 
Joint Committee the (!ontinuation ('ommittee had 
been hard at woi k, and at the Madras meeting its 
members })resented the results of their deliberation. 

' South India Untied Church Herald, ‘The Bangalore Com- 
joitteo on Union,’’ Scpioiiiber, 19‘28. pp. 12‘2-*20i 

7 
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The Draft: Scheme of Union as submitted to the 
vToint Committee, contained those items which had 
previously been agreed upon, as well as items not 
hitherto considered or agreed upon by the whole 
committee, but which in the judgment of the Con- 
tinuation Committee were necessary elements in a 
complete scheme of union. 

In the first session of the Joint Committee the 
entire scheme was rapidly examined, and the points 
noted upon which there was either complete or par- 
tial agreement, as well as those that would i*equire 
pfiore careful consideration. The committee then 
divided itself into four groups dealing with the 
government of the church, creeds and worship, the 
ministry, and the relation of the United Church to 
other churches. During the closing days of the 
meeting the sub-committees brought in their reports 
and these reports were considered by the whole body. 

The Proposed Scheme of Union asks the uniting 
(churches to accept *‘the historic episcopate in a 
constitutional form as part of their basis of unioiu 
'without intending thereby to imply, or to express 
judgment on, any theory concerning episcopacy.*" 
The functions of the bishop are to be essentially 
the functions of the present Anglican bisho])s. 
Both the diocese and province are to liave a voice 
in the appointment of bishops.^ 

The Committee submits “that the bishops of the 
dioceses of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
(as the Church of England in India is now calledV 
which are to be included in the United Churchy 
shall be accepted as bishops of the United Church, 
provided that they assent to the Basis of Union and 
accept the Constitution of the United Churcli.**^ 

‘ Proposed Scheme of Union p. 4. 

* Ibid,, p. 6. 
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All consecrations of bishops are to be peiforraed by 
bishops, not less than three taking part in c}U‘h 
consecration. 

The committee expresses the hope, and declares 
it to be the intention of the United Church tliat 
eventually all permanent ministers of the church 
shall be episcopally ordained. For thirty years 
•after the union “the ministers of any church whoso 
missions have founded the originally separate parts 
of the United (Church may be received as ministers 
of the United Church if they are willing to give 
the same assent to the Basis of Union and the same 
promise to accei)t the (Constitution of the United 
Church as will be re(iuired from persons about to 
be ordained or employed for the first time in that 
ic'.hurch. After this period of thirty years, the 
United Church will consider and decide the question 
of such exceptions to the general principle of an 
episcopally ordained ministry.**^ 

It was decided at the Madras session that there* 
should be a Diaconate in the United Church, thus* 
continuing the three historic orders of the ministry 
-^-bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The problem 
of the diaconate was complicated because both the 
ordained deacons looking forward to ordination as 
presbyters, and the ordained ruling elders of the 
Presbyterian churches had to be considered. The- 
situation was met by providing for ordained deacons 
— candidates for ordination as presbyters, and for. 
lay deacons or elders, set apart for life to assist- 
the pastor in the spiritual and administrative work 
of the church. 

Jtegarding inter-communion the joint committee 
declares “that none of the ministers or members of 


^ Proposed Scheme of Union, p. IJ. 
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the Ujlited (d)im*h shall because of the union foi^e- 
go any rights with regard to inter-coinin union and’ 
inter-celehratioii which they possessed before the 
union .... They recognize that the act of union 
will initiate a process of growing together into one 
life and of advance towards that complete spiidtual 
unity. If during tliis process difficulties and ano- 
malies arise, the United (ffiurcli will be careful not 
to allow any over-riding of conscience by Church 
authorities or by majorities; nor will it in its ad- 
ministrative acts knowingly transgress the long- 
established traditions of any of th(' uniting 
churches.'' Instead of framing regulations upon 
tlie point, tlie (Committee feels that assurances must 
be given and received in a “spirit of mutual con- 
fidence and love.”^ 

M'ho union is to be inaugujated by the partaking 
of tfie Holy (kumhunion. At the ))eginning of this 
servi(5e the existing bishops will declare their assent 
to the governing principles and constitution of the 
United Church. The new bishops will then be con- 
secrated in a service of six parts — (1) the presenta- 
tion of the bishops-elect to the ])residing bishop; (2) 
intercessory prayer; (8) the public examination of 
the bishops-elect; (4) the consecratorv prayer; (5) 
the laying on of hands; (6) the delivery of the Bible 
to the bishops being consecrated. 

The matter of wliether presbyters should partici- 
pate in the consecration of the first bishops has 
long been a most jierjdexing problem. The recom-r 
mendation of the Joint Committee is that the 
presiding bishop, at least two other bishops, and 
presbyters of the South India United Church and 
the Wesleyan Church shall lay on hands jointly,: 
“with or without accornpantdng words.” 


Proposed Scheme of Union, pp. ‘.MO. 
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The imniediaie establish iiient of exactly demar- 
(*ated dioceses in an area where district synods and 
(councils of tht' three uniting churches are already 
established could not but result in confusion, and 
hence it is proposed that “the new bishops 
appointed at the inauguration of the union should 
be designated for work in particular areas, but not 
have constitutionaJly established and rigidly demar- 
cated dioceses/’^ The territorial diocese is 
expected to be a more or less natural growth. 

The governing bodies of the church are to be 
the pastorate committee, the diocesan council and 
the synod. U})on the bishops there rests the special 
responsibility of preserving the faith and order of 
the church, and no proposition which directly con- 
cerns these subjects can be submitted to the synod 
for final voting save “in a form approved by the 
bishops sitting separately for that purpose. “ 

The proposed United Church asserts its freedom 
in spiritual matters from the “direction or inter- 
position of any civil government.” It further 
asserts its freedom from control of an> church or 
society external to itself. At the same time it 
seeks to be “in full communion with the cliurches 
of tlie Anglican communion, and equally to be in 
such relations of (communion and fellowship with 
other churches as are now maintained with those 
churches by the South India United Church and 
the Wesleyan Church in South India. 

* A most difficult problem throughout the whole 
negotiations has been the relation of the United 
Church to the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
The southern dioceses of the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, while strongly desiring to be a 


^ Ibid., p. 51. 


= Ibid., p. B. 
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part of the United Church, have been reluctant to 
give up organic connection with the northern pro- 
vince of the Church. Then too, under the Indian 
Church Act, 1927, the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon as a whole owes certain obligations to the 
maintained churches and their congregations, and 
to the chaplains. It was considered as to whether 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon might as 
a whole enter into the union, but the suggestion 
was rejected on the ground that such a union 
would savour of the absorption of the South India 
United Church and the Wesleyan Church of South 
India . 

It is now f)roposed that the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon shall divide itself into a northern 
and southern province, in order that the southern 
province may enter into the United Church. For 
the time being there will be no organic union be- 
tween the two provinces, but it is hoped that a 
similar union may be brought about in the north, 
leading ultimately to the formation of an All-India 
United Church. The United Church in South 
India, as the successor in South India to the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon is to undertake certain 
obligations both in respect to the maintained 
churches and the chaplains of the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment in South India. In order to deal with 
the business involved in these obligations, the 
United Church is to send “bishops, presbyters and 
laymen as representatives of its dioceses to meet the * 
representatives of the dioceses of Northern India 
in an assembly which will be the General Council 
referred to in the Indian Church Act, 1927.” The 
Joint Committee believes this arrangement to be in 
harmony with the real intention of the Indian 
Church Act, though it may require some slight 
modification of the Statutory Eules, which it is 
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hoped the Metropolitan will be willing to suggest 
to the Government of India in Council. 

The United Church also proposes to provide for 
the continuance in military cantonments of tlie 
ministry now carried on by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church — ^if the Wesleyan and military authorities 
so agree. 

Other sections of the Scheme deal with churcli 
membership, worship, discipline, marriage law% 
property and finance. 

The proposed Scheme of Union adopted by the 
Joint Committee was submitted to the official 
governing bodies of the churches concerned for sug- 
gestions and criticism. The Assembly of the South 
India United Church suggested certain changes re- 
garding episcopacy, the ministry, and inter-com- 
munion, basing its suggestions upon the observation 
that if union is to be accomplished it “can only be 
done by formulating a scheme which will secure 
that the church will be a corrimon spiritual home 
for the various schools of thought and practice in 
the uniting bodies on a basis of mutual toleration 
and respect, and not l>y attempting to secure uni- 
formity.”^ 

The South India Provincial Synod of the Wesley- 
an Methodist Church also proposed modifications 
regarding episcopacy and the ministry, and sug- 
gested to the Anglican Church that it w’ould “help 
greatly to increase the spirit of unity between the 
, consulting churches, and within our own church to 
win the mind of our people, if, even before the 
union is consummated, united worship and espe- 
cially inter-communiop between the consulting 
churches can be made possible.”^ 


* Church Union — News and Views ^ July, 1030, p. 14f. 
» Ibid., p. 16f. 
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The General Council of the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon refrained from making a final 
statement because of the nearness of the Lambeth 
Conference, but did issue a statement of opinion 
and instructions for the guidance of its delegates, 
and asked that the Anglican conscience might be 
respected just as truly as the Free Church con- 
science. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conference of England, 
after considering the Proposed Scheme of Union, 
expressed its profound thanks for progress thus far 
achieved and authorised the South India Provincial 
Synod to continue the union consultations. 

The Lambeth Conference (1930) approved the 
leading principles of the proposed scheme and ex- 
f)re8sed its strong desire “that as soon as the 
negotiations are successfully completed, the venture 
should be made and the union inaugurated.”^ It 
also made suggestions upon certain definite points 
and endeavoured to answer the specific questions 
put to it by the Episcopal Synod of India. 

The International Council of (^ongregationalists, 
meeting at Bournemouth, felt that no union could 
be endorsed whicli would lead to further exclusive- 
ness. The Congregational churches must bear 
their witness to the freedom of the spirit, praying 
for the coming of the day “when all exclusive 
claims shall be renounced, and all Christian men 
shall be willing to say ‘Grace be unto all them who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ , 

An article in the September, 1930, issue of 
Church Uniott News and Views discloses certain 
points of conflict concerning the Proposed Scheme 
of Union. 

'■ Church Union — News ami Views. July, 1930, pp. 66-6G. 

=» Ihld.y p. 72. 

’ H. Sninitra, “Are \Vc Moving Towards an Impasse?’' p. 73 
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'rht3 Indian Anglicans desire : 

“(1) the United Church to admit that even an 
unworthy minister can celebrate a valid 
sacrament ; 

that they should not be understood to have 
admitted ‘the equally certain validity of 
all ministries’; 

(8) that the rule that ‘an episcopally 
ordained minister is required for the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion will be 
preserved for those congregations which 
have in the past been bound by that 
rule’ ; 

(4) that the United Church should adopt as 

eai’ly as possible the rite of confirmation; 

and 

(5) that in the Holy Communion there should 

be deliberate consec^ration of the bread 
and wine used. 

.... the Wesleyans desire : 

(1) that there should be a more definite and 

explicit statement that the Apostolic Suc- 
cession shall not be a doctrine of the 
United Church; 

(2) that the powers of the Bishop should be 

clearly defined and limited; 

(8) that from time to time the Diocesan Coun- 
cil should express its opinion whether its 
Bishop is to continue in ofiSce in the 
9 diocese ; 

(4) that they would not cease to recognize the 

validity of the ministry of non-episcopal 
churches ; 

(5) and strongly recommend that inter-com- 

munion between the consulting churches 
be encouraged even before union takes 
place. 
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‘‘The General Assembly of the South India 
United Church .... recommended to its Councils 
that : 

(1) they do not commit themselves to the posi- 

tion that episcopal ordination is the 
dividing line between a valid and an in- 
\alid ministry; 

(2) the freedom of inter-communion and inter- 

celebration shall not be restricted to any 
section of the Church or to the lifetime of 
the original ministers and members, and 

(8) in framing the rules of the Diocesan Coun- 
cils due consideration should be given to 
the views of the local churches.** 

The Nintli Session of the Joint Committee on 
Union which met in Madras, November 12-16, 1930, 
had before it the task of bringing such harmony 
out of conflicting views as would allow the scheme 
to go forward. As an attempt to meet the Anglican 
view that tlie unwwthiness of the minister does 
not hinder the effect of the Sacrament, the earlier 
statement regarding the ministry was so amended 
as to read that “in ordination, God, in answer to 
the prayer of llis Church, bestows on and assures to 
those whom He has called and His Church has 
accepted for any particular form of the ministry, 
a (iommission for it and the grace appropriate to 
it.**^ The original ending of the paragTaph : 
“Which giace if humbly used will enable the 
ministers to perform the same,** is now omitted, t 
To meet tlie Free Church desire that there should 
be a. more definite and explicit statement that it 
is not the intention of the scheme that apostolic 
succession shall be a doctrine of the church, the 
section regarding the Episcopate was changed so as 


* Church Union — News and Views, January, 1931, p. 136. 
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to make clear that the acceptance of the historic- 
episcopate in a constitutional form “does not bind 
the united church to the acceptance of any particular 
theory concerning episcopacy, either as a qualifica- 
tion for the ministry, or as a determining factoi*^ 
in its relation with other churches.”^ 

The amended Scheme further states that in pro- 
viding for the episcopal ordination of bishops and 
presbyters the Church desires to secure the uni- 
fication of the ministry, “but that the acceptamie 
of this provision does not involve the denial of the 
validity or regularity of any other form of the 
ministry.”^ 

The implications of the Scheme in relation t<> 
communion and inter-communion are set forward 
as follows . 

“1. Of Communicants and Ministers in the 
United Church — 

(a) Any conirnunicant member of the United 
Church is at liberty to communicate in 
any church of the United Church; and 
any minister of the United Church is at 
liberty to minister and to celebrate the 
Holy Communion in any church of the 
United Church, subject only to the terms 
of the pledge, viz., ‘that in the United 
Church no arrangements with regard to 
churches, congregations or ministers will 
knowingly be made .... which would 
offend the conscientious convictions of any 
persons directly concerned, or which 
would hinder the development of complete 
unity within the Church or imperil its 
subsequent progress towards union with 
other churches.’ 

' Church Union — News and Views, tlanuary, 1931, p. 137. 

= Ibid., p. 137. • 
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(h) Any communicant member of any church 
which is in fellowship with any of the 
uniting* churches is at liberty to communi- 
(iate in any church of the United Church. 

(c) Any minister of a church with which the 
TJnited Church has relations of fellowship, 
is at liberty to minister or to celebrate the 
Holy Communion in any church of the 
rinited Church, if he is invited to do so, 
subject to the provision of the pledge for 
the ])rotection of conscientious scruples. 

“2. Of Inter-communion with Other 
Churches — 

(a) It is understood that the fellowship which 

exists between the uniting churches and 
other churches at present is not intended 
to be merely temporary but is to be a 
permanent fellowship, leading, it is 
ho})ed, to a worldwide union of the 
Church. 

(b) It is expected that all the churches with 

which the United Church has relations of 
cominuiiion and fellowship will be willing 
to receive any communicant member of 
the United Church to communion as a 
visitor in any of their churches. 

fc) It is understood that any minister of the 
United Church proposing to celebrate the 
Holy Communion or to minister in any 
church of a church with which the United 
CJuirch is in communion and fellov/ship, i 
will be bound by the regulations of that 
church in regard to his ministrations, in 
the same way as the ministers of that 
church are bound. 


' Church Vnion — yeu's and Vffto-, Taniiary, 1931, p. 143. 
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The Revised Scheme is prefaced by an explana- 
tory statement reiterating the conviction that union 
is the will of (lod and that all differences must be 
resolved that His purpose may not be balked. While 
stress must be laid upon organization, tlie move- 
ment is essentially a spiritual one, looking forward 
to an increase in spii iiual power for the evangeliza- 
tion of India. 

The Scheme as adopted by tlie Joint (lommittee 
was forwarded to the various church bodies con- 
cerned for consideration, with a view to seeing what 
further revision might be desirable or necessary i 
T^he suggestions received were taken up in the Tenth 
Session of the Joint Committee on Union, meeting 
in Bangalore, June 15-18, 1932. 

JJie most controversial mattei* considered at this 
meeting was the thirty-year time limit for non-epis- 
<*opally ordained ministers. T^his subject brought 
forth spirited dis(*ussion, for members of the South 
India United (.-hurch “felt very strorigly that the 
resolution as it stood was weighted against any posr 
sible fellowsliip with the Free Churches after the 
thiily-year period was over. To them it looked as 
though the IJnited Church must l)ecome an exclusive 
church with a completely unified ministry, and they 
naturally feared tliat such a rule regarding the 
ministry would make it impossible to have fellow- 
ship with the Free Churches that might remain at 
that time. On the other hand those that believe in 
the rule of an episcopal ministry felt that their 
whole adherence to the scheme and their hope for 
a unified ministry jested upon this great principle 
of having a ministry that would be completely epis-^ 
<*opal.”' 

This section of the proposed Scheme was finally 
modified so that for the last sentence of the section, 

' Church Union — S^eu's mid Views, July, 1932, p. 6. 
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the following was substituted : “After this period 
of thirty years the United Church must determine 
for itself whether exceptions to the rule of an 
episcopally ordained ministry shall continue to be 
made or not, and if so, of what nature, giving in 
their consideration full weight to the fundamental 
principles of the union, viz., that the ministry of 
the United Church must be a fully unified ministry 
arid that at the same time, full fellowship and 
communion must be maintained with all those 
branches of the Church of Christ with which the 
uniting churches now severally enjoy such fellow- 
ship, and that the fellowship must continually be 
widened and strengthened; provided that the status 
of those at that time already received as ministers 
in the United Church shall not be affected by any 
action which the United Church may then take.”^ 

A drafting committee was ap])ointed to redraft the 
•Basis of Union and a constitution for the United 
Church. Another committee was appointed to study 
the financial aspects of the proposed union and to 
investigate *‘the question of territorial division into 
diocesan areas.” The Joint Committee as a w^hole 
is expected to meet again early in 1938. 

The significance of this proposed union in South 
India is much more than local. It is believed that 
the union, when successfully accomplished, will 
give impetus to union movements in other parts of 
the world. It is not the intention of the negotiators 
to establish a new^ church. They rather look 
forward to bringing all churches into complele 
fellowship and organic union. It is hoped that the 
South India Scheme may become first of all the 
basis of union for other churches in India, then in 
other lands where missions are w^orking, and finally 


• Church Union — Sews and Views, July, 193*2, p. 16. 
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in Europe and America. It is a daring vision, but 
a goal not impossible of achievement. 

\Ve have already noted the events leading up to 
the formation of the Presbyterian Church in India 
in 1904. During the years that followed, the new 
Presbyterian Church made every effort to bring into 
the union other churches in North India following 
the Presbyterian system. In 1919, the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Church of Assam joined the 
larger body. In 1917, negotiations were begun look- 
ing toward the union of the Presbyterian Church 
and the Congregational churches of Western India, 
whicli union was accomplished in 1924. The Con- 
gregational churches accepted the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church as the basis of union, as well 
as the existing Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
“for substance of doctrine.” 

At the present time negotiations are in process 
between the United (Church of Northern India, as 
this union came to be known, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Southern Asia and the Jlaptist 
Missionary Society and Churches. Hie major prob- 
lem in this union is the attempt to bring together 
Baptist churches having the congregational system 
of churcli government, the Methodist Church with 
its bishops and organic connection with world 
Methodism, and the United Church of Northern 
India — an independent church body, Presbyterian 
in its organization. In their essentials, however, 
the three churches are very close together and there 
Should be no insurmountable obstacle to their union. 

It is to be hoped that the North and South India 
negotiators may keep in such close touch with one 
another that the two unions may not be established* 
upon irreconcilable views of the episcopacy or any 
other principles that might hinder the formation of* 
a united church for the whole of India. Reasonable 
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precaution l)efore union will prevent much future 
difficulty. 

Church union in India is both an ideal and a 
fact. The movement is very much alive and bids 
fair to be of ^^enuine significance to the whole of 
Christendom. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Should the basis of church union be credalV 

2. Should church union aim at uniformity, or at 
mutual appreciation, toleration and respect? 

3. Should schemes of church union be engineered 
by a few leaders, or should the demand arise from the 
church members themselves? Should education for 
church union take place before or after union? 

4. Should missionaries take the lead in encourag- 
ing church union? 

6. Is an episcopal form of church government 
best suited to the younger churches? 

0. Does acceptance of the historic episcopate 
carry with it the acceptance of any particular theory 
concerning episcopacy? 

7. Is episcopal ordination essential to a valid 
ministry ? 

8. Does episcopal ordination necessarily involve 
the denial of the validity or regularity of any other 
form of the ministry? 

9. Is it possible to have a true, united church when 
a non-episcopally ordained minister is not free to min- 
ister in those local churches of the united church 
that have been ac(‘Ustomed to an episcopally ordained;^ 
ministry? 

10. Ts it possible to .have a true united church 
without free inter-communion? 

11. Ts it fundamental that a united church should 
seek to maintain fellowship with all the branches of 
the Church of Christ with which the uniting churches 
previously enjoyed fellowship? 
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12. Cliurcli iiiiioii ill actual practice, is often a step 
lu tile direction of conservatism. Is complete union 
ot the chui'ches the liigliest goal, or is there also a 
place for independent thinking and fearless advance? 
Are the two incompatible? 

13. Does the presence of denominational missions 
in united church areas make for harmony witliin the 
united church? 

14. When does a nominal united church becoirie 
a real united ehurcli? 
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OHAPTEE X 


Must the Church Serve the State? 

It is not my purpose in this chapter to f>'ive a 
complete history of the nationalist movement in 
India, or to attempt to discuss the present political 
situation. I am simply attempting to outline some 
of the major political developments in India from 
the formation of the Indian National Congress in 
1885 to the arrival of Lord Willingdon as Viceroy 
in 3931, and to discover, if possible, some of the 
implications of this struggle for the Christian 
Church. 

From a political standpoint, the opening years 
of the present century were electric ones. Lord 
Curzon was the Viceroy. An exceptionally able 
man, he was endowed with many gifts, but he 
seemed to lack the one gift which is essential to 
a truly great leader, viz., the gift of imagination. 
He felt a definite sense of mission and a definite 
responsibility for giving the people of India an 
efficient administration, but he never seemed quite 
able to put himself in the place of the Indian people. 

The crisis came in 1905. For some time it had 
been recognized that Bengal was too unwieldy for 
me best administration. The majority of the people 
of Bengal, however, were closely united racially and' 
were strongly opposed to any suggestion of division. 
Disdaining any attemp>t to win the people to his 
side, Lord Curzon arbitrarily divided Bengal into 
two equal parts. A storm of protest arose from all 
sides. The Conservatives began to lose their faiths 
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in the good intentions of Government and voices 
I)ef>UTi to demand the use of other than ordinary 
political methods to bring about the redress of 
grievances. The so-called Extremist Party adopted 
as its motto : “ Self-Eeliance not Mendicancy,” and 
began a campaign of boycott and passive resistance. 
The breach between Government and people 
widened: repression was met by acts of violence; 
the cult of the bomb came into being; and fear 
and confusion walked abroad. 

Eecognizing the seriousness of the situation. 
Government in 1009 introduced the Morley-Minto 
Reforms. By these reforms Indians were for the 
first time admitted to the cabinets of the Governors, 
the Viceroy, and the Secretary of State. The Legis- 
lative (buncils were enlarged and a certain number 
of seats made elective. The reforms, while not 
particularly far-reaching, were of value in re- 
(^stablishing (*onfidence. To the thoughtful leaders 
of the country they marked the beginning of a new 
era ot understanding and co-operation. It was 
impossible thougli to stay a great movement of dis- 
rtontenl tlms easily. T^he ladical elements had been 
travelling with such speed that they could not at 
once bring tlieii* machine under control, and acts 
of violence still continued. 

'Che Great War furnished the real test of Indian 
loyalty. Political differences were shoved into the 
background and leaders of all parties rallied to the 
support of Government. Indian troops to the 
number of almost two millions responded to tlfb 
(iall to arms and many millions of pounds were 
fKJured into the treasury for the conduct of the war. 
The political truce was broken by the introduction 
of Mrs. Besant's Home Rule Scheme, which 
again divided the loyalties of the people. It 
was then (August 20, 1917) that tlie Secretary of 
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State for India came forward with the declaration 
that, 

The policy of His Majesty's Government, 
with which the Government of India arc in com- 
plete accord, is that of increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive real- 
isation of rtisponsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. 

Mr. Montagu himself came out to India and in 
consultation with Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, 
issued a Eeport on Constitutional Eeforms for India, 
which was welcomed by many as the first stage 
toward the “progressive realisation of responsible 
government.” The Eeforms Scheme provided for 
an increase in the elective members in the Pr ovincial 
Legislative Councils and for the transfer of certain 
administrative departments to Indian ministers. As 
a matter of fact, however, little real power was 
vested in the Councils, and a special Congress meet- 
ing in Bombay in August, 1918, declared the scheme 
to be both “unsatisfactory and disappointing.” 

Whatever of good-will was generated by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport was soon dispelled 
when Govermnent published Bill No. 1 of 3919, 
the so-called Eowlatt Act. The Eowlatt Act was the 
attempt of Government to deal with the anarchical 
tendencies which had been revealing themselves in 
various sections of India. A large number of sus- 
pe(?ts had been arrested and it was felt by Govern- 
ment that it was unwuse to deal with their cases 
in the regular open court. A more summary pro- 
cess was decided upon and a commission was 
appointed to consider the whole matter of Indian 
sedition. As the result of the committee report — 
a report which was substantiated by the report of 
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a special committee investigating the Bengal situ- 
ation — a bill was passed giving Government power 
in time of emergency to arrest Indian citizens and to 
hold tiiem without public trial or without privilege 
of legal defence. 

The whole of India was aroused and Mr. Gandhi ^ 
who had supported the British cause throughout the 
War, now came forward to lead a national cam- 
paign of resistance against the Kowlatt Act. On 
February 28, 1919 he published the following pledge, 
which he asked his fellow-countrymen both to sign 
and to observe : 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the 
Bills known as the Indian Criminal Law (Amend- 
ment) Bill No. I of 1919, and the Criminal Law 
(Emergency Powers) Bill No. II of 1919, are 
unjust, subversive of the principles of liberty and 
justice, and destructive of the elementary rights 
of individuals on which the safety of the commun- 
ity as a whole and the State itself is based, 
we solemnly affirm that in the event of these 
Bills becoming law and until they are with- 
drawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey these laws 
and such other laws as a Committee to be here- 
after appointed may think fit and further affirm 
that in this struggle we will faithfully follow 
truth and refrain from violence to life, person 
or property. 

During the month of March, Mr. Gandhi busied 
himself in touring the country and explaining the 
meaning of his satyagraha programme. April 6th 
w^as set aside as a day for a complete hartal — a day 
on which all business should be suspended and the 
vow brought to the attention of as many people 
as possible. In Delhi the hartal was observed one 
week earlier. There was a clash between the pro- 
testors and those who insisted upon remaining at 
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work. The police were called out to restore order 
and opened fire, killing 8 persons. This incident 
served to give added impetus to the movement, and 
on April 6th hartals were observed throughout India. 

On April 10th, Mr. Gandhi was stopped while 
on his way to Delhi and was forbidden to enter the 
Punjab or Delhi. The news travelled rapidly and 
there were riots and disorders in several centres. 
Mr. Gandhi was sorely troubled at the failure of his 
non-violence ideal and issued a statement urging his 
followers ‘‘to refrain at all hazard from violence.” 

The most serious of the various disorders occurred 
at Amritsar in the Punjab. The trouble arose from 
the act of Government in ordering the deportation 
of two popular f)olitical leaders. As the news 
spread, an angry mob gathered with the intention 
of approaching the Deputy Commissioner on behalf 
of the two leaders. The police attempted to stop 
the crowd but were helpless. The order to fire was 
given and several men were killed. The mob was 
now thoroughly aroused and bent upon vengeance. 
Three English bank officials were murdered and 
their bodies burned. A railway guard was killed 
near the railway station. A lady missionary was 
taken from her cycle, beaten and left for dead. 
There was also considerable property damage, and 
the whole city was in a state of confusion. 
Additional troops were called into the city and 
mitrtial law declared. A proclamation was 
issued prohibiting all public meetings and stating 
that the order would be enforced if necessary, by 
arms. On the afternoon of the same day, April 
13th, a large meeting assembled at the Jallian- 
wala Bagh. General Dyer, who was in charge of 
the military, proceeded to the spot with a special 
force of armed soldiers, and without giving the 
crowd any warning, ordered his soldiers to fire. 
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which tiring was coiitinaed for several minutes. 
About 379 people were killed and probably three 
times as many wounded. 

The two main criticisms of General Dyer’s 
action are that the firing was started without first 
giving the people a chance to disperse, and that it 
(continued for a considerable period after the crowd 
had begun to disperse. The General’s defence was 
that “It was no longer a question of merely dis- 
persing the crowd, but one of producing a sufficient 
moral effect, from a military point of view, not 
only on those who were present, but more especi- 
ally throughout the Punjab.” 

Granting the seriousness of the situation, and even 
recognising that the crowd has assembled in direct 
defiance of order, there was still not sufficient 
excuse for continued firing on an unarmed cTow^d, 
many members of which must have been totally 
ignorant of the fact tliat by joining the assembly 
they were disobeying the general’s order. 

The Amritsar tragedy added fresh fuel to the non- 
co-operation movement. Meetings of protest and 
condemnation were held throughout the country and 
in 1920 the National Congress at a special session 
launclied a nation-wide programme of non-co-oper- 
ation — a programme which was strengthened by Mr. 
Gandhi’s expressed sympathy with the Muslims in 
their disappointment over tlie terms of the Turkish 
Peace Treaty. • 

By the terms of the treaty, as announced in 192Q, 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire was not pre- 
served, as Indian Muslims had been led to hope 
that it wDuId be. In an open letter to the Viceroy, 
Mr. Gandhi stated that the Indian Muslims did not 
fight “to inflict punishment upon their own Khalifa 
or to deprive him of his territories.” He claimed 
that a gi’eat wrong had been done them and that 
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he as a staunch Hindu, wishing to live on terms 
•of close friendship with his Mussalinan countrynien, 
would be an unworthy son of India if he did not 
stand by them in their hour of trial. He called 
upon the Hindus to show their good-will and friend- 
ship to their Mahomedan neighbours by supporting 
their claims and by presenting a united Hindu- 
Muslim front. 

Although Mr. (landhi was most sincere in his 
demand for justice to the Indian Muslim popu- 
lation, there is no <|uestion but that he also saw 
the increased strength which would accrue to the 
Indian self-government campaign through Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He felt that Government as a 
lesult of the Amritsar tragedy and its attitude on 
the Khilafat question had forfeited all claims to 
i)opular confidence, and that the only remedy for 
the peo])le of India was to refuse to co-operate 
with Government, thereby liastening the day of 
Indian swaraj. 

At the special session of the (!ongress at 
(^alcutta in September, 1920, Mr. Gandhi succeeded 
in (carrying his non-co-operation resolution by a 
vote of over 2 to I. In this resolution the (’on- 
gress adviscul : 

ia) The surrender of titles and honorary offices. 

(b) Refusal to attend Government functions. 

(c) Withdrawal of students from Government 
schools and colleges. 

Wl) Boycott of British courts. 

(e) Refusal of service in Mesopotamia. 

(/) •Withdrawal of candidacy to the reforined 
Councils, and refusal to vote for candidates offering 
themselves for election. 

(g) The boycott of foreign goods. 

The regular session of the Congress, meeting 
at Nagpur in December, gave still further 
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endorsement to Mr. Gandhi’s programme and 
marked a new stage in spreading the gospel of non- 
co-operation. 

Accompanied by the Ali brothers, Mr. Gandhi 
toured far and wide, acquainting the people of even 
the remote villages with his ideal of non-co-oper- 
ation. Although Mr. Gandhi himself was devoted 
to the creed of non-violence, he was unable to con- 
trol the actions of his followers. Strikes, riots, 
murders and brutal outrages occurred in all sections 
of India. 

The arrival of the Prince of Wales in Bombay in 
November, 1921, was the occasion of a new out- 
break, resulting in the death of some fifty people 
and the wounding of many more. It was clear to* 
all that something must be done. A deputation 
headed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya called 
upon His Excellency the Viceroy asking for a Round 
Table Conference to discuss a basis of settlement 
of the difficulties between Government and the non- 
co-operators. The Viceroy replied that such a con- 
ference could not be considered unless the 
non-co-oi)eration programme should be suspended. 
Mr. Gandhi w^as also intractable and so the suggested 
conference came to naught. 

At the annual Congress meeting in Ahmedabad 
a motion for complete independence was proposed, 
but Mr. Gandhi strongly opposed the suggestion. 
It was not his desire that India should be separated 
from Britain if there was any other way out. « 

In January, 1922, a new attempt was made at 
mediation, but again neither Mr. Gandhi nor 
Government was prepared to yield. During the* 
very negotiations Mr. Gandhi addressed an open 
letter to Lord Reading, threatening the inaugu- 
ration of civil disobedience in Bardoli. A Govern- 
ment of India circular in reply to Mr. Gandhi 
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stated that the issue was no longer a disagreement 
as to methods of political progress, but rather a 
clearcut issue between lawlessness and the main- 
tenance of law and order. Mr. Gandhi’s further 
reply was that the choice before the people of India 
was either civil disobedience or acquiescence in the 
‘'lawless repression of the lawful activities of the 
people,” and he proceeded with his plans for the 
Bardoli campaign. 

Then came the news of the tragedy at Cliauri- 
Chaura where a mob attacked the police station, 
burned it, and beat to death over twenty policemen. 

* Mr. Gandhi regarded this outbreak as a warning 
from God to suspend civil disobedience and the 
Bardoli programme was abandoned. He himself 
engaged in a five days’ fast of penance. At the 
meeting of the working committee in Bardoli it was 
decided to suspend all offensive action and to enlist 
the country in a programme of making hand-woven 
cloth, organising national schools, elevating the 
depressed classes, and setting up local committees 
for the private settlement of disputes. The plan 
was modified somewhat by the Congress committee 
at its Delhi meeting, for many of the non-co- 
operators were out of sympathy with Mr. Gandhi’s 
non-violence ideal. It was, however, the pro- 
gramme accepted by Mr. Gandhi for his own 
guidance. 

It had been felt for many months that it was 
onl^^ a matter of time until Mr. Gandhi would be 
arrested. The inevitable happened on the 10th of 
March , and in his trial Mr. Gandhi pleaded guilty to 
disaffection toward the Government and was sen- 
tenced to six years’ simple imprisonment. The 
trial was conducted on a high level, the presiding 
judge making it very clear that he held the highest 
respect for Mr. Gandhi’s personal character and 
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purity of motive. But because the mass of the 
people could not ^rasp the message of non-violence 
and were directing theii’ activities into violent 
t'hannels, the judge stated that it was impossible 
h)r Government to allow Mr. Gandhi to remain at 
liberty, and that lie was therefore compelled to pass 
sentence. 

In accordance with Mr. Gandhi’s wishes, the 
people received the news (piietly, and at the age of 
5o Mr. Gandhi entered jail. J3uring liis imprison- 
ment Mr. Gandhi’s health began to give way, and 
after serving two years of his sentence he was 
released. 

After his release in 1924, Mr. Gandhi devoted 
himself to re-establishing Hindu -Muslim unity. 
He. was also active in propagating the idea of hand 
spinning, as well as giving his country moral 
leadershij) of a high order. 

Between 1924 and 1927 the political situation 
was relatively quiet, but in 1927 the country was 
once more aroused by the appointment of the Simon 
Commission — a. body charged with the task of 
surveying the working of the Reforms and report- 
ing npoji Itulia's political future. Although the 
(Commission was made uj) of able men, it had the 
fatal defect from the Indian point of view, of in- 
cluding no Indian members. Furthermore, the 
(Jongress Rarty was not willing to recognize the 
claim of Parliament to decide the destiny of India, 
^rhe Commission’s reception in India was a chilly 
one and despite the efforts of 8ir John Simon to 
associate Indians in an advisory capacity, the 
Commission w^as boycotted bA the majority of 
Indian leaders. 

The Madras session of the Congress in 1927 
j^assed a resolution calling for the assembling of an 
All-Parties Conference to attempt to draft a con- 
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stitution for India. The Conference was held at 
Delhi in February, adjourning to May, at whicli 
time a committee was appointed under the chair- 
nianshi}) of Pandit Motilai Nehru to work out a 
final report. The committee set to work, and in 
(‘onsultation with leaders from all parties preparerl 
a document wdjich represented the maximum 
measure of agreement among the parties. Tliis 
document, known as the Nehru Keport, sets forth 
Dominion Status as the goal of India, and deals 
with the administrative changes essential to tlu' 
attainment of this goal. Though the Ke])ort w^as 
opposed by a. section of the Mahomedans, who be- 
lieved that theii* minority rights wen? not 
sufBcieJitly protected, and by tlu‘ Independence 
Group, it I'eceived widospi’ead siip})oL‘t and stimu- 
lated an unusual amount of w^ortlwhiki discussion. 

At the Calcutta session of the (V)ngress in 192K 
there w’as a. sharp debate between the advocates of 
cnniplete independence and the advocates of do- 
minion status. Under Mr. Gandhi’s influence tla^ 
dominion status programme won the day, Mr. 
Gandhi himself moving the resolution which w'as 
adopted by the Congress. The resolution wel- 
comed the constitution recommended by tlu* All- 
Parties Committee and tlien went on to say tliat 
“subject to the exigencies of the political situation, 
this Congress wall adopt the constitution, if it is 
accepted in its entirety by the Jlritish Pai’liarnent 
on»or before »‘31st December 19^0, but in the event 
of its non-acceptance by that date or its earlier 
rejection, the Congress will organize a campaign 
of non-violent non-co-operation b}' advising the 
country to refuse taxation and in such other 
manner as may be decided u])on. 

“Consistently wdth the above, nothing in this 
resolution shall interfere wdth carrying on in the 
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name of the Congress propaganda for complete inde- 
pendence.” 

The advent of the Labour Party to power in 
Great Britain occasioned widespread satisfaction 
in India, for it w^as felt that the Labour Govern- 
ment would be more sympathetic toward Indian 
aspirations than any other British political party. 
It was expected in India that the King in opening 
Parliament would make an announcement regard- 
ing the futin-e of India, but such was not the case. 
The Prime Minister, however, made an announce- 
ment to the effect that since the Simon Commis- 
sion was still going on with its emiuiries it would 
not be wise to anticipate it and he appealed to 
Indian leaders to co-operate with his Government 
in an attempt to solve the Indian problem. 

Lord Irwin’s four months’ stay in England gave 
rise to considerable speculation and upon his 
return in late October, 1929, it was expected that 
some authoritative word would surely be spoken. 
TVue to the expectation, the Viceroy issued a state- 
ment reporting on his consultation with His 
Majesty’s Government. “I am authorized, on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government,” he said, 
”to state clearly that in their judgment it is im- 
plicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress, as there 
(Contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion 
Status .... When, therefore, the Commission and 
the Indian Central Committee have submitted 
their reports, and these have been published, and 
when His Majesty’s Government have l)een' able, 
in consultation with the Government of India to 
consider these matters in the light of all the mater- 
ial then available, they will propose to invite 
representatives of different parties and interests in 
British India and representatives of the Indian 
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States to meet them separately or together, as 
oircumstances may demand, for the purpose of 
conference and discussion in regard both to the 
British-Tndian and the All-Indian problems. It 
will be their earnest hope that, by this means, it 
may subsequently prove possible on these grave 
issues to submit proposals to Varliament wliich may 
command a wide measure of general assent.” 

The Declaration w-as well received in India, but 
the efforts of the opposition in the British Parlia 
ment to minimise the importance of the Viceroy’s 
statement served to confirm the extreme Congress 
leaders’ opinion that little would ever come of tho 
proposals. The December political meetings were* 
accordingly of unusual interest. A section of the* 
Congress party held the belief that the liound 
Table Oonferen(*.e would surely result in good for 
India, but another section held that India had had 
enough of promises and that the time was ri})e for 
action, viz., for a Declaration of Complete 
Independence. 

The Independence section triumphed, and in tlu'* 
44th Indian National Congress at Lahore, Mr. 
Gandhi moved a resolution declaring for complete 
independence and complete boycott of the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures. T^he resolution called 
upon Congressmen “to abstain from participating, 
directly or indiretly, in future elections, and the 
present members of the legislatures to tender their 
resignations.” It called upon the nation “to con- 
centrate its attention upon the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress, and authorized the 
x^lUndia Congress Committee, whenever it deemed 
fit, to launch upon a programme of civil disobedi- 
ence, including non-payment of taxes, whether in 
selected areas or otherwise, and under such safe- 
guards as it might consider necessary.” 
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The National Liberal J^^ederatiou, meeting in 
Madras at; the same time, welcomed the Viceroy’s 
annoimceineiit of October Jllst and declared for 
Dominion Status, urging “all parties in India 
which accept the recent announcement of the 
Viceroy wholeheartedly and are prepared lo secure 
its complete and immediate realization, lo combine 
(or the purpose of securing a constitution based on 
Dominion Status with such safeguards and resei’- 
vations as may he aiecessary for the period of 
transition.” 

On January 25, .1980 the Yicejoy made a speech 
in the Legislative Assembly in which ht^ endeav- 
oured to make more clear what was implied in his 
N ovei n her a n uou ncei \ len t rt‘gardi ng Domini on 
Status and the proposed Hound Table Conference, 
and announced in reply to the (\)ngress Independ- 
ence Kesolution that (jovernment “would dischai’ge 
to the full its responsibility for the maintenance of 
law and order, if unlawful methods were resorted 
to.” 

Mr. Gandhi’s next move was to submit to tlu^ 
Viceroy a list of 11 reforms, which he believed 
could be carried out under the existing constitution, 
and which if taken immediately in hand would 
lead the Congress to “participate heartily in any 
Conference where there is perfect freedom of 
expression and demand.” The list included total 
prohibition, reduction of the exchange ratio, 
reduction of the land revenue, abolition of the salt 
tax, reduction of military expenditure, reduction of 
salaries in the higher grade services, protective tariif 
on foreign clotli, reservation of coastal shipping, 
discharge of political prisoners and withdrawal of 
political prosecutions, abolition or public control of 
the Criminal Investigation Department, and issue 
of licenses to use fire-arms for self-defence. 
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The Viceroy made no move to meet the 11 
demands, and so on the 6th of March, Mr. Gandhi, 
following his usual custom, took the further step of 
calling the Viceroy’s attention to his proposed plans. 
Unless some action was taken by the 11th of the 
month, Mr. Gandhi said he proposed to proceed 
with co-workers from his Ashram to disregard the 
provisions of the Salt Law. The Viceroy in his 
brief reply of March 7th, expressed his regret at 
Mr. Gandhi’s contemplated action, “which is 
clearly bound to involve violation of the law and 
danger to the public peace.’’ 

The civil disobedience campaign was at once 
started. On the morning of March 12th, 
Mr. Gandhi accompanied by his 79 chosen 
volunteers, began his memorable march to 
the village of Dandi on the Surat coast, 
with the avowed purpose of violating the 
law forbidding the production and removal of salt. 
As the procession marched through the villages, 
Mr. Gandhi exhorted the people to take to khaddoTf 
to give up drinking, to refuse to co-operate with 
Government and to join the ranks of satyagrahis. 
On the morning of April 5th the party reached 
Dandi, without interference on the part of Govern- 
ment. The 6th of April, as the commemoration 
of the Jallianwala massacre, had been set as the 
date for the universal breaking of the salt laws. 
After an early morning purification ceremony, Mr. 
Gandhi and his volunteers marched to the sea and 
proceeded to break the law. Mr. Gandhi then 
issued a press statement calling upon the people 
everywhere to manufacture salt. This was the 
signal for acts of civil disobedience in every section 
of the country. Arrests followed, and by the end 
of the national week on April 13th, some 200 
Congressmen had been arrested. 

8 
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The war was on, and in every centre of size one 
could see an almost daily round of law breaking > 
lathi charges and arrests, until the jails were filled 
to overflowing. Despite the observance of absolute 
non-violence on the part of the leaders, many of the 
hooligan elements took advantage of the confusion 
to resort to acts of violence. Martial law was de- 
clared at Peshawar and Sholapur, and at Chittagong 
a group of revolutionaries attacked the armouries 
and fired the telephone exchange. Although most of 
the other prominent Congress leaders were in jail,. 
Mr. Gandhi was still free, but on the 5th of May, 
just upon the eve of his march upon the salt works 
at Dharasana, he too was arrested and taken to the 
Yeravada jail. 

Under date of May 12th, His Excellency the 
Viceroy issued a statement announcing that in spite 
of the Civil Disobedience movement, His Majesty’s 
Government had every determination of carrying out 
its announced programme, and that steps were 
being taken to arrange for the assembling of the 
Round Table Conference in London 4n the late 
fall, immediately at the conclusion of the Imperial 
Conference. The National Liberal Federation, 
meeting on the 14th May, deprecated the civil dis- 
obedience movement and its consequences 
and called upon the Congress leaders “to restore 
normal conditions by the cessation of tliose activities 
which are a challenge to law and Government.” 
It called upon Government to lose no time in pub- 
lishing the terms of the Round Table Conference, 
“making it clear that the object of the Conference 
is the establishment of a Dominion Status consti- 
tution, subject to necessary safeguards for such a 
period of transition as may be necessary.” It also 
urged Government ”to take every step to create 
confidence among the people and a favourable 
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atmosphere to the success of the Bound Table Con- 
ference by releasing political prisoners, who were 
not guilty of violence.” The Congress Working 
Committee replied by expressing its abiding faith 
in civil disobedience, and setting forward as its 
programme : (1) The continuance of the civil dis- 
obedience campaign. (2) Complete boycott of 
foreign cloth. (3) Inauguration of a no-tax cam- 
paign. (4) Weekly breaches of the salt law. (5) 
Boycott of British banking, insurance, shipping and 
other institutions. (6) Picketing of liquor shops. 

The publication of the Recommendations of the 
Simon Commission in late June did nothing to 
create a better feeling’. The Report was condemned 
by representatives of all sections of Indian public 
opinion. 

On July 9th, the Viceroy made his long-awaited 
announcement on the Round Table Conference. He 
re-affirmed the attainment of Dominion Status as 
”the natural completion of India’s constitutional 
growth.” He stated that the Conference would be 
“free to approach its task .... with its liberty un- 
impaired by the report of the Statutory Commission 
or by any other documents which will be before it 
.... The Conference will .... enjoy the un- 
fettered right of examining the whole problem in all 
its bearings with the knowledge that its labours are 
of no academic kind.” “I see no reason why,” 
said the Viceroy, “from a frank discussion on all 
sWes, a scheme might not emerge for submission 
to Parliament which would confound the f>essimism 
of those who would tell us that it is impossible for 
Great Britain and India, or for the various interests 
in India, to reach an agreement.” 

Immediately following the Viceroy’s speech, a 
number of leaders of liberal and moderate opinion 
issued a statement expressing their relief at His 
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Excellency’s assurance *'that the recommendations 
of the Commission will not be ... . either the last 
word on the subject or the necessary and inevitable 
basis of the reforms.” “We feel very strongly,” 
they said, “that India should participate in the Con- 
ference, and not lose or abandon this opportunity 
to come to satisfactory terms with the British 
Government.” 

The next move was a letter addressed to the 
Viceroy by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar requesting permission to interview Mr. 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru in jail to see if some basis could not be 
found for peace and co-operation. The request was 
granted, but the Congress leaders were unwilling to 
put further faith in British promises and so the 
effort failed. 

On September lOth, Government named the In- 
dian delegation to the Round Table Conference. The 
Congress Party was of course not represented, but 
the remainder of the delegation was fairly repre- 
sentative of Indian moderate political opinion and 
of the Indian Princes. The delegation sailed from 
Bombay under a cloud of suspicion, and was 
acclaimed in many quarters as traitorous. But as 
news of the Conference came back to India, public 
opinion began to undergo a change. It appeared 
as though England was really making an effort to 
understand and to meet India’s point of view. 
Indian interest in the conference began to 
increase, and when the delegates returned to 
Bombay early in February, 1931, they received a 
W’elcome totally different from their black-flag 
send-off. 

It was not the province of the Round Table 
Conference to draft a constitution for India. It was 
rather to lay down those principles which might 
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be incorporated in a constitution. The future 
Government of India, as outlined by the First Round 
Table Conference, is to be a Federal Government, 
embracing both the Provinces of Jkitish India and 
the Indian States. The Provinces are to have 
responsible unitary governments based upon en- 
larged legislatures. 

Tlie Conference delegates realized tliat if the 
scheme was to be worked out successfully it must 
have the co-operation of the (’ongress I 'arty and 
so before leaving Tiondon, Mr. Sastri, Mr. Jayakar, 
and Sir Tej Rahadur Sapni cabled the (’ongress 
Working Committee asking them to })ost|K)ne any 
decision u]X)n the ('onferenee scheme until their 
arrival in India. To this the ('ongress agreed, hut 
witliout a susf)ension of the civil disobedience 
movement. 

On the 2.)th of January, lOdl, Lord Irwin 
ordered the release of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
other members of the C^ongress Working Committee 
and withdrew tlie orders declaring the (^ongress to 
be an unlawful association. The Congress leaders 
immediately proceeded to Allahabad for conversa- 
tions, but in deference to the reuuest of Messrs. 
Sastri, Jayakar and Sapru issued no public state- 
ment. Upon tlieir arrival in Bombay, these three 
leaders also went to Allahabad to meet the Congress 
leaders and as the result of their strenuous efforts, 
the Viceroy invited Mr. Gandhi to a private inter- 
view. After almost two wwks of conversations, 
which were marked by the utmost goodwill on the 
part of both Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy, an agree- 
ment was finally reached and signed on the 5th of 
March. It appeared several times as if the nego- 
tiations would break down, but the honest deter- 
mination of both parties to bring about peaoe if 
possible, finally prevailed. 
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The main terms of the truce were : (1) discontin- 
uance of the civil disobedience movement; (2) 
abandonment of the boycott of British goods as a 
political weapon; (3} release of non-violent civil dis- 
obedience prisoners; (4) permission to poor residents 
in the salt areas to collect and make salt for domestic 
consumption or local village sale; (5) recognition 
of the right of peaceful picketing; (6) withdrawal 
of the ordinances; and (7) restoration of confiscated 
property, except where such property had been sold 
to a third party. The scope of future discussions 
was agreed to be further consideration of the Bound 
Table Conference conclusions, viz., federation, 
central responsibility, and safeguards. 

Upon the signing of the truce the Congress at 
once called off the civil disobedience and no-tax 
campaign, while the Central and Local Govern- 
ments took the necessary steps to carry out their 
part of the agreement. 

The revolutionary section within the Congress 
Party expressed itself as dissatisfied with the settle- 
ment, a dissatisfaction which was intensified by the 
execution of Bhagat Singh and his two companions 
for the alleged murder of two police officers and 
other conspiracies. But at tlie Karachi session of 
the Congress, the first week in April, the various 
groups resolved their differences, endorsed the Delhi 
agreement and authorised Congress participation in 
the further discussions of the Bound Table Confer- 
ence. Mr. Gandhi was given full authority “to 
negotiate with Government in the name of the 
people.” 

Following the Karachi Congress, Mr. Gandhi 
turned his attention to an attempt to come to a 
.solution of the communal problem, which he felt 
to be the greatest obstacle in the way to India’s 
unanimous demand for freedom. But despite 
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ilumerous conferences on this troublesome subject, 
little headway was made. 

On April 17th, Lord Willin^don arrived in 
Bombay as the new Viceroy and on the following 
day Lord Irwin sailed for England. It was 
generally expected that Lord Willingdon, because 
of his previous experience in India, would liave a 
sympathetic attitude toward Indian as])irations, and 
he was heartily welcomed by a large section of 
Indian public opinion. 


11 

With the resumption of the (hvil Di8obedieiu*e 
Movement in 1930, the question came to the fore : 
'‘What shall be the attitude of the Christian Cdnirch 
to the Nationalist Movement?” And for the indi- 
vidual missionary there was the similar question, 
“Wliat shall be my own attitude toward the move- 
ment?” It has already been |X)inted out that 
Indian Christians are looked upon by many as dena- 
tionalized and having little interest in the affairs of 
the nation. They are regarded as having turned 
their eyes from Indian culture and ideals to the 
West. As for missionaries, their dependence upon 
Government grants automatically marks them as 
supporters of Government. But as the national 
struggle got under way both Indian Christians and 
missionaries came to feel that tliere were two sides 
io the question, and the result was an earnest search- 
ing of hearts. The alleged police excesses against 
the satyaqrahis pushed the fjuestion to the fore : 
'‘Which more nearly approximates the spirit of 
Christ, the force of the Christian Government or the 
passive resistance of the followers of Mr. Gandhi?’^ 
And the natural next question was, ‘‘What would 
be Jesus* own attitude were he in India today?** 
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The Indian Witness, of Lucknow, an organ of 
the Methodist Church, compared the civil disobe- 
dience of Mr. Gandhi and his followers with the 
non-violent crimes of check-forging or boot-legging 
and stated that its influence would always be 
“upon the side of law and order. 

On tlie other hand, Mr. J. C. Kurnarappa, an 
Indian Christian resident of Mr. Gandhi’s ashram, 
dire<^ted an appeal to Christian workers and mission- 
aries in which he stated, “Amongst Christians, 
there are Indians and foreigners and those who see 
eye to eye with the national movement and those 
who may honestly believe that the Nationalists are 
misled. But there can be no difference of opinion 
regarding non-violence amongst those who were 
enjoined by their Master to turn to ‘whosoever shall 
smite thee on the right cheek the other also’ and 

to return good for evil Befoie our very eyes, 

Gandhiji is substituting for warfare the gospel of 

love in a practical way What is going to be 

the contribution of those who profess to follow 

the Prince of Peace whose banner is love? 

Hero is an ()p{)ortunity at our very door the like 
of which Cliristendom has never faced before. T)o 
we not hear the Man of So7Tow\s say, ‘He that 
taketh not his cross and followeth after me is not 
worthy of me?’ The choice is imminent.’’® 

In a somewhat similar vein the Bev. W. M. 
Byburn stated wdiat he regarded to be the four 
basic principles of Mr, Gandhi’s campaign. Ther^ 
is first, “an absolute loyalty to truth.’’ Second, 
“there is strict adherence to methods that do not 
call for the use of physical force or violence on the 
part of those who are putting the methods 
into practice.” Third, “there is a l>elief in the 

* Quoted in the Indian Social Reformer, May 3, 1930. 

* Indian Social Reformer, April 26, 1930. 
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power of the suffering of the innocent to reform 
and to redeem the world.” Fourth, “there is a 
belief in the need of the individual for preparation 
and self-purification before launching out in any 
campaign of reforms where the weapons to be used 
are spiritual ones.” 

In regard to the (juestion of law-breaking, Mr. 
Byburn held that “if a law is morally wTong, then 
it can have no force with any man who knows it 

to be so We have in India seen, and are 

seeing again, an attempt to put into ymictice a 
fundamental C^hristian principle, the redeeming effect 
of non-resisting suffering, a thing that the West 
has never attempted to do, and even thoimh mis- 
takes may be made in the working out of this prin- 
ciple, we should be ready to thank (lod (hat some- 
one has had the courage to make the attetn])!.”^ 

The editor of the (’hristian Journal l)}Ufa)W(l(tya 
in Western India, took the position that the mis- 
sionary contribution to India is in the spiritual and 
not the political field. “Missionaries are not in 
India to shape India’s political constitution hut to 
do all that lies in their ])ower to help m shaping 
individual and national character without which 
none of India’s movements can be of nation-building 
or enduring value. In other words, missionaries 
are in India to direct India’s mind and heart to Him 
who as tho Prince of Peace holds in His liands the 
secret both of individual peace of heart and of 
national reconciliation.”^ 

Under the date of June 13th, a group of English 
missionaries, for the most part connected with 
St. John’s College, Agra, issued a statement deplor- 
ing the ever-widening cleavage between Britain and 
India, and calling upon Government, “putting aside 

^ Indian Social Reformer, May 10, 1930. 

^ Dnyanodaya, May 16, 1930. 
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all pride, and refusing to consider whether its pre- 
vious advances have been fairly understood or not, 
to enter upon a very bold policy of reconciliation, 
based on the explicit recognition of the right of 

India to settle her own destiny Nothing but 

a positive infusion of goodwill can end the mutual- 
ly provocative clash of civil disobedience and 
repression. 

Perhaps the most outspoken missionary critic of 
British policy in India was Father Verrier Elwin 
of the Christa Seva Sangh Ashram. In a pamphlet 
^•entitled Christ and Satyagrahaj Father Elwin 
declares that Jesus did not lead the Nationalist 
Party of his own day because it was not his voca- 
tion. “We all realize the fact that vocations differ, 
and we do not argue that because Jesus did not go 
into business, or become a lawyer, or write novels, 
we should not do these things. They simply did 
not come within the range of his vocation. To 
argue, therefore, that because Jesus did not lead a 
movement against Imperialism, nobody else is ever 
to do so, is as absurd as saying that because Jesus 
was unmarried, none of his followers ought ever to 
have wives. 

Father Elwin cites seven circumstances in which 
he believes a Christian “has a perfect right in con- 
science to resist a Government : 

(1) When a Government exists for its own 
advantage rather than that of the whole people; if 
it is a foreign government, when it allows thvi 
economic exploitation of the country it rules by 
the country it represents. 

(2) If a Government imposes burdensome laws, 
or resorts to unnecessary violence to maintain its 
own prestige. 

' Indian Social Reformer, June 21, 1930. 

’ Christ and SatyagrahOy p. 15. 
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(3) Wlien a Government enc'oiiraoes discoid 
arnono; its subjects through the arrogance of its 
officials, a censorship of information which the 
public has a right to know, and provocative and 
repressive ordinances. 

(4) When a Government is clearly not for the 
common good : that is, if it spends more money 
on the army than on education; if it draws great 
revenues from the li(|uor traffic; if its administration 
is extravagant, and its officials overpaid, while it 
does little to relieve the jioverty and distress of its 
poorer subjects. 

(5) When a Government does not fulfill its 
purpose of ‘sociable life and fellowship,” where it 
allows — at least in practice — a social cleavage 
between rulers and ruled, or treats its subjects with 
any kind of superiority or contempt. 

(6) If the laws and ordinances of a Government 
do not have the approval of the whole people; if 
they fall more heavily on the poor thai^ the rich; 
and if they have to be maintained by force rather 
than legal persuasion. 

(7) These considerations are of course greatly 
strengthened if the Government in (juestion is a 
foreign one, especially if it has lost the goodwill 
of the people over whom it rules. 

Father Elwin concludes “that there is nothing 
either in the teaching of Christ or in the dominant 
philosophical tradition of Christendom to prevent a 
conscientious Christian, if he feels the above con- 
ditions apply to India, from giving his whole- 
hearted support to the noblest ideals of Indian 

nationalism as expressed by Mahatma Gandhi 

The real conflict today is not hetween nations, but 
between principles; not between England and India, 


Christ and Satyagraha, pp. 41-42. 
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but between violence and non-violence; so surely 
it is the duty of Christians to throw their whole 
wei^dit on the side of non-violence/'^ 

On the eve of the First Session of the Round 
Table (’onference some 200 missionaries of British 
birth working in India, issued a statement on the 
political situation, expressing the belief “that no 
settlement will be satisfactory that does not respect 
Indian sentiment and make for the recovery of 

national self-respect We therefore urge that 

the principle should be fulh' and frankly recognized 
that the determining factor in laying down the lines 
of India’s future constitution should be the wishes 
of the people of India. This principle is held 
by politicians of all schools and it is one that 
accords with our deepest Christian convictions. 
Its acceptance lTty the suzerain power would go 
far to ensure the success of the Round Table 
Conference. 

A group of Bombay Indian Christians, organizing 
themselves into the Nationalist Christian Party, 
recorded tlieir conviction that “absolute non-violent 
ftatyaqraha — the moral equivalent of war — is in no 
way against the teaching of Christ and is — as it has 
done in the past — capable of achieving great moral 
victories,”'’ 

The Council of the x\ll-India Conference of Indian 
diristians, meeting at Ijiicknow, July llth-13th, 
1030, expressed the opinion that by using physical 
force and promulgating repressive ordinances, 
Government had simply aggravated a troublesome 
situation and made it more critical. “Tlie more 
powerful and organized a Government is the more 


* Christ and Satyagraha, p. 44. 

’ Dnyanodayaf November 13, 1930. 

* Ibid., June 19, 1930. 
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does it stand condemned for employing methods 
which cannot bear the scrutiny of the highest 
principles of the Christian civilization.”^ 

The American missionary in India found himself 
in an unenviable situation. He was there as a guest 
of the British Government, and as a guest he had 
certain obligations to his host. Each American 
missionary before entering India must sign a de- 
claration of neutrality in regard to political affairs. 
In normal times the signing of this declaration 
works little hardship, but in times of crisis very 
real complications arise. 

The most of the American missionaries felt them- 
selves to be in a rather delicate position. During 
the course of years, the missions had built up an 
extensive educational system, supported in large part 
by Government grants-in-aid. I have already 
pointed out some of the difficulties in this 
missions-government educational connection . But 
in a time of national crisis there is added tlie 
further difficulty that missions are practically 
forced into the position of defenders of the status 
quo. It is impossible to receive Government 
money, and at the same time maintain a free, 
critical attitude. 

It is easy for an outsider to say, “Let missions 
give up Government grants.” But in India the 
situation is more difficult. The giving up of Govern- 
ment grants probably means the closing of the 
majority of mission schools. The closing of mission 
schools means that thousands and thousands of 
young Indian children will be denied the opportunity 
of an education. The denial of an educ«ation to a 
large section of India's youth means the weakening 
of the nation. And so it goes. Is it better for 


* Indian Social Reformer ^ July 26, 1980. 
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mission schools to throw up their hands in protest^ 
or to coni inue quietly at the less spectacular task of 
building the foundations of the nation. Home sincere 
missionaries take one position. Others equally 
sincere, take the other. Most missionaries are not 
cowards, but they are honestly perplexed as to how 
they can serve India most effectively. 

The dynamite inherent in the mission s-govern- 
ment connection was revealed most clearly in 
Madura, South India, when the District Magistrate 
circulated the amazing statement that “it is the 
duty not only of every servant of Government, no 
matter in what department he may serve, but also 
of every person whatever his nationality may be, 
who belongs to one of those non-official organizations 
which are permitted by the Government to partici- 
pate in any educational, medical, or other publid^ 
work in India to show his disapproval of the (nation^ 
alist) movement. He is expected to take every op- 
portunity of promoting amongst those with whom he 
is brought into contact by reason of the activities 
of the organization to which he belongs loyalty to 
the Government, and countering and exposing by 
informed talks and discussions the lies, misrepresen- 
tations, and economic fallaoies that are used in 
support of the Congress programme. The Govern- 
ment expects this service to be faithfully performed 
and looks to you as a member of such an organization 
to see that effect is given to this expectation. Any 
advice that you may require as to the particular 
methods to be followed will be willingly supplied 
by me on application.’'^ 

Just about the time this statement was issued 
in Madras, I had occasion to discuss the subject 
of missionary neutrality with the then-Acting 

* Quoted by the Christian Century, October 22, 1930. 
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Governor of Bombay. In the course of our conver- 
sation His Excellency defined neutrality as being 
as fair to the Government as to the Nationalists. 
With this definition I am in liearty agreement. 
The American missionary must be fair, but he should 
refuse with all the energy that he possesses to be 
led into the position of being a (lovernment propa- 
gandist. That is not neutrality. It is i)artisan- 
ship, pure and simple. 

It is but natural that missionaries should difi'er 
utx>n the rightness or the wrongness of the National 
movement. It is not my function here to defend 
one position or the other. But 1 do raise the 
question whether any missionai 7 has the right 
to attempt to force his own opinions ujx)n the Indian 
people. Is it the function of the missionary who 
stands with Government to seek to curb the 
nationalistic aspirations of the Christian com- 
munity? Is it the function of the missionary who 
admires Mr. Gandhi to try to convert the Christian 
community to the cause of nationalism? 

I personally am not so much concerned with the 
academic question of what Jesus might do in India 
today, as I am with what his professed followers 
are actually doing. That seems to me to be the 
major issue which the Christian leader must really 
face. 

One has but to turn the pages of history to see 
how subject people in all lands, though compelled to 
a<;cept the political institutions of a foreign govern- 
ment have refused to accept the conqueror’s 
religion. In the sphere of religion they have man- 
aged both to maintain their own self-resf)ect and 
to defy the government. Somewhat the same 
situation obtains in India today. Whether mission- 
aries take an active part in politics or not, the 
political situation does influence their work. We 
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may take it for granted that there will be no marked 
Christian advance until the political question is 
amicably settled. 

A church that is to live can pursue but one course. 
It can serve but one Master — the Higher Con- 
science, which the Christians call, “The Voice of 
Ood.“ 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Is the missionary essentially a defender of the 
status quo? 

2. If the acceptance of Government grants auto- 
matically links missions to Government, what should 
be the position of missions in respect to Government 
grants ? 

3. The American missionary is expected to be 
neutral in respect to Indian politics. Do you agree 
with tlie statement quoted above that all missionaries 
must be active supporters of Government? Is this 
neutrality ? 

4. Should a missionary seek to curb the national- 
istic aspirations of the Christian community? Should 
he seek to further them? 

5. Should national mission workers be forbidden 
to take an active part in the nationalist movement? 

6. When the interests of nationals and Govern- 
ment seemingly conflict, should the missionary take 
sides or act as conciliator? 

7. When the people of any country are them- 
selves divided upon the national question, should a 
foreign missionary be an active supporter of either 
side ? 

8. Can missionaries criticise the policy of Govern- 
ment at one moment and accept the protection of 
Government at the next? 

9. Should missionaries accept honours or decora- 
tions from governments? 

10. Is Jesus’ attitude toward politics an adequate 
guide for the present-day missionary? 
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11. It is said that the business of missions is a 
spiritual one. Is it possible to “preach Christ’* with- 
out heeding the implications of this teaching for 
every-day living? Has this any bearing upon the 
subject of missions and politics? 

12. When, if ever, is the missionary justified in 
taking part in political movements? 

IB. When can a Government be said to be Cliris- 
tian ? 
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is hoped that the suggestions given will also prove useful for elementary 
schools and hostels in towns. 
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